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Herbert E. Bolton 


When news of the death of Professor Herbert Eugene Bolton 
flashed across the nation and beyond to foreign lands, recollections 
of a great master came to the minds of thousands of his confreres, 
his former students, his reading public, and his friends. To these 
Bolton is a American institution. During four decades he has been 
a core of thought around which has clustered a large progeny of 
scholarly men and women who have entrusted their early training 
in history to his masterful guidance. To these his unbounded energy, 
his fine character, his patient and delicate tutelage, his broad-visioned 
scholarliness, have been ever-present ideals. In college halls and 
in his many books Bolton has ever been a fearless proponent of the 
truth. Bolton as an American institution will continue to live in 
his progeny, familiarly known as ‘the Bolton school.” 

Herbert E. Bolton was born on July 20, 1880, in Wilton, a 
small town in central Wisconsin, midway between the Mississippi 
and the Wisconsin Rivers. In his tender years he learned of a 
religious tolerance that became his so abundantly. As he told it, 
he and his schoolmates had been warned not to go near the Catholic 
church, because a man in black with horns might catch them. One 
day young Herbert decided to run past this fearsome place and its 
iron fence. To his dismay he found himself completely out of breath, 
hanging on the iron pickets with half the distance yet to go. What 
was worse, in the yard was the man in the black robe, but without 
horns, and reading a book. The man smiled, said “hello,” and went 
on reading. In the days to come Herbert stopped at the fence to pass 
the time of day chatting with the man in black. The writings and 
the deeds of religious men in robes, black, brown, and gray, later 
occupied many years of his precious time. Prejudice had been wrung 


from Bolton forever. 
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Bolton found his future at the University of Wisconsin. Matricu- 
lating there in 1893, he received his bachelor of laws degree in 1895. 
The legal profession, however, lost a budding lawyer when Bolton 
met Frederick Jackson Turner in a history course. The vocation 
of an historian came to him. After his graduation he married 
Gertrude Janes. His course in life was set. In 1896 he entered 
upon his graduate studies under Turner in a seminar with Carl 
Becker and Guy Stanton Ford. Each of these three students at the 
“round table” later was honored with the presidency of the American 
Historical Association. When Bolton had completed his training 
under Turner, Richard T. Ely, and Charles Homer Haskins, he won 
a prized Harrison fellowship at the University of Pennsylvania. 
There, directed by John Bach McMaster, Bolton completed his post- 
gtaduate studies from 1897 to 1899, when the doctoral degree was 
conferred upon him. 

His teaching experience began in the autumn of 1899 in Mil- 
waukee State Normal School. In 1901 the Boltons were off to 
the University of Texas, where he was instructor in medieval history. 
Too far from research materials such as he had become acquainted 
with at Pennsylvania under Edward P. Cheyney and Dana C. Munro, 
he was refreshingly close to the raw materials for Spanish American 
history. The spirit of the Spanish borderlands and their wealth of 
history caught him. He learned Spanish and went each summer to 
Mexico in quest of documents. In July, 1902, his first attempt at 
historical writing appeared in the Texas State Historical Association 
Quarterly—two printed pages on “ “De los Mapas’.”” From that year 
until 1940, at least one article or book came from his pen each 
year, except for the years 1923 and 1938 when he was engaged in 
longer projects. During these years at Texas his family increased 
and ultimately grew to be one son and six daughters. 

Probably no historian had done as much archival and field work 
as Bolton. He opened bundles of manuscripts to the number of 
a million in some sixty larger archives and many provincial, local, 
mission, and parochial depositories. He travelled untold thousands 
of miles by every known mode of locomotion in his European and 
Western Hemisphere quests. He became acquainted with many 
Catholic priests, prelates, friars, monks, monasteries, rectories, and 
mission ruins. He developed a keen appreciation of the Catholic 
contribution to the Americas. In the cases of Fathers Kino, Garcés, 
Serra, and Escalante, Bolton followed in their every step, just as he 
did for De Méziéres, Portola, and Anza. 
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Even though he published guides to the materials in different 
archives, he kept the locale of many later finds in a pigeon-hole 
of his vast memory. An instance of his love and care of documents 
and of his memory of them comes to mind. Father Zepherin Engel- 
hardt, the great Franciscan historian, was appointed to the task of 
collecting data for the introduction of the cause of canonization of 
Fray Margil de Jesus, famed for his life of sanctity from Guatemala 
to Texas and founder of the Texas chain of missions. Father 
Engelhardt sought out Bolton for help and direction. Bolton 
promptly informed him that the process had already been begun. 
The surprised father was then told to go to Natchitoches, to a 
certain house, to a storeroom, and there he would find a box of 
papers wrapped in heavy paper. These would be the depositions 
taken up to 1885 for Margil’s cause. When Father Engelhardt 
asked how he knew this, Bolton replied: “I gathered them and 
put them there.” 

His honesty with respect to documents and their use was pro- 
verbial. The case of his refusal to purchase for the Bancroft Library 
the nineteen letters of Kino to the Duchess, because the book 
agent would not reveal the name of his client, is probably well 
known. Bolton knew the real owner. But in another instance he 
purchased some manuscript annual letters of the Jesuits, which he 
knew had been filched from an archive. These he had photostated. 
Then he mailed the originals to their proper owner. 

While on a tour of Mexican archives for the Carnegie Insti- 
tution in 1917, seeking the items for the Guide to Materials for the 
History of the United States in the Principle Archives of Mexico, 
Bolton discovered the priceless manuscript, the ‘“Favores Celes- 
tiales” of Father Kino. His study of the life of Kino and his 
enthusiasm for the Jesuit pioneer became a byeword, and incidentally, 
led students at times to address their professor as “Father Bolton.” 
The biography of Father Kino, appearing under a typically Boltonian 
title, Rim of Christendom, ranks high in the list of fine historical 
literature. 

From 1909 to 1911 Bolton held the chair of American history 
at Stanford University. At the end of that term, Texas wanted 
him to return to be professor of Latin American history, while the 
University of California offered him the chair of American History 
at Berkeley. He accepted the latter office on July 1, 1911. In 
1916 he was appointed Director of the Bancroft Library and in 
1919 he succeeded Henry Morse Stephens as chairman of the 
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history department. In these capacities he brought renown to the 
University of California until 1940, when the law said that he must 
retire. Since an institution cannot be retired Bolton continued to 
bring renown to California as an emeritus both in his public services, 
and in his writings. 

It is much easier to continue writing about Bolton than it is 
to stop. As is customary with men of major stature and wide 
achievements many tales and legends, many incidents illustrative of 
the principles underlying his strength of character could be narrated. 
There are very few students of his who did not take away with 
them some personal memento of their association with Bolton. 
Someone is bound to produce Bolton’s biography, and very probably 
several are already thinking of doing so. After all, he has directed 
more than a hundred candidates for the doctorate in history and 
more than five hundred toward the master’s degree. 

Among other teaching religious bodies the Jesuits will ever feel 
a debt of gratitude to Bolton for the stimulus and aid which he gave 
to the study of missionary beginnings in the Americas and for the 
courage with which he promoted a cause not generally approved. 
His famous essay, “The Mission as a Frontier Institution,” expressed 
a framework of research, whose implementation by Catholics and 
non-Catholics has been in progress these past thirty years. Five 
Jesuit fathers wrote doctoral dissertations under Bolton's direction. 
More, Bolton begged an initial sum to begin the publication of books 
on the mission advance up the Pacific Slope. He saw as a goal some 
three hundred volumes of documentary publications. His concept 
of an institute of writers striving toward this objective has been in 
effect since his address in 1936 inaugurating the Institute of Jesuit 
History at Loyola University of Chicago. Aroused by Bolton’s 
proddings similar institutes have been organized here and abroad by 
the Jesuits, the Dominicans, and more recently by the Franciscans in 
their Institute of Franciscan Studies at Washington. 

At times when gratitude was expressed to Bolton for what he 
had done by his interest in the early men of the cross, his reply 
was as characteristic as it was generous: “Thank me? I have more 
thanks to give to the early padres for what they wrote. Suppose 
they had not come to the Americas, and suppose they had not written 
their observations and their histories—where would we pagans be?” 
Still, appreciation of his work came to Professor Bolton in 1949 when 
he was made a Knight of St. Sylvester by Pius XII for his outstand- 
ing research in Church history. 
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Bolton’s contribution to historical literature is monumental, to 
be sure. The broader analysis of the ‘‘six foot shelf” of his writings 
reveals a major escape from provincialism into the realm of 
“peripheral history” and the extension of the American periphery 
to the western hemisphere. His gateway to our beginnings was 
not opened by the settlers of the thirteen “original” colonies. The 
approach to the New World was by way of the Caribbean and 
Mexico, as was indicated in The Colonization of North America and 
in his classic, The Spanish Borderlands. The periphery of American 
history was logically extended through the borderlands, until America 
became The Americas and the history of the nations of the Americas 
became “The Epic of Greater America.” 

The cogency and force of this concept of American unity as 
expressed by Bolton in his presidential address to the American His- 
torical Association at Toronto in 1932, became apparent at the 
adoption of the “Good Neighbor’ policy, even though his essay 
occasioned various sentiments of puzzlement, hostility, or even in- 
sult. Some narrower minds saw politics where Bolton’s vision of 
an inevitable Organization of American State transcended local or 
private interests and prejudices. The idea of hemispheric solidarity, 
his Wider Horizons of American History, made a slow and eventually 
a bloody entrance among the “orthodox historians,” though Bolton’s 
students had been accepting it and proclaiming it in their lectures 
for a quarter of acentury. Witness to this is, what was heart-cheering 
to him in 1945, Greater America, Essays in Honor of Herbert Eugene 
Bolton. In view of Bolton’s prognosis of the evolution of American 
history and the inevitable structure of our foreign policy toward the 
other republics of the hemisphere, it was quite appropriate that the 
Department of State should ask him to give the key address in 
November, 1939, at the meeting called in Washington for the pur- 
pose of implementing the program of cultural relations in the 
Americas. Other honors and awards which he received are too many 
to mention. 


Much could be said of the underlying principles which revealed 
themselves in Bolton’s force of character. His singleness of purpose 
manifested itself in a habit of failing to answer personal mail, at 
which no one seemed to take umbrage, and in filing communications 
atop his desk in chronological “order.” His common sense, or “horse 
sense” as he called it, was exceptional. His exacting attention to 
details had none of the myopia usually attributed to scholars. He 
appeared to have an inborn aversion to be associated with or in- 
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volved in such politics or jealousies as distract the attention of sundry 
staff members of educational institutions. He could be serious, 
never dour, and was possessed of a fine sense of humor. 

While these characteristics were rather patent to many of Bolton's 
colleagues, a few were aware of an unusual quality—a natural 
reverence. He had a reverence for documents and for persons of 
the past who spoke from the old manuscript pages. He had a rever- 
ence for the people of whom he wrote,whose good deeds he praised 
and whose faults and foibles he told with human understanding. 
Though ever the impartial witness to the truth, his pen seemed 
heavier when evil had to be recorded. Bolton approached each 
days’ work with reverence and by his example instilled in the minds 
of students a respect for their fellow men and for the institutions 
of the present and past. For these reasons Bolton came to be re- 
vered as a scholar, as a teacher, and as a friend. 


JEROME V. JACOBSEN 


Loyola University, Chicago 





Nentuig’s 
“Description of Sonora” 


Investigators interested in the history of Sonora, Mexico, find 
an intriguing manuscript entitled: ““Descripcién Geografica natural 
y curiosa de la Provincia de Sonora.” From its title page one 
learns that its author was ‘a friend in the service of the Lord,” but 
throughout the text he carefully avoids making statements that 
would give a clue as to his identity. The knowledge displayed of 
the missions, the names of the superiors, rectorships, and mission- 
aries, as well as of the distances between pueblos which the author 
visited, was information not then of easy access to any layman, and 
gives immediate prominence to the supposition that a member of 
the Society of Jesus was the author of said “Descripcién.” The 
next point in question is the date in which it was written, for it is 
variously designated as 1762, 1763, or 1764. 

Close study of Chapter VII, part II, page 118, of the manuscript, 
discloses that the rectorate of the Three Holy Martyrs of Japan had 
its seat at Gudsavas, Sonora, where Father Juan Nentuig was in 
charge of this and several visitas. At Guadsavas, according to this 
history, travelers found it necessary to stop over and accept the 
hospitality of its rector who asserted that not even in the Tarahumara 
country had he seen a worse road in one stretch than that from Matape 
to Bacadéhuachi; therefore, the “Descripcién” admonishes “that in 
order to escape the fiery heat of the mid-day sun, to withstand the 
hardship of climbing and descending mountain slopes, walking 
along declivities and precipices, it was necessary to /op off the 
journey at frequent intervals. And . . . because I know that of 
this mission and its surroundings no one has written until now, as 
I am aware has been done of the others, we shall proceed leisurely 
with its description.” 

Who else but the missionary would have known as much? On 
page 120 of the manuscript is the detailed account of how twenty 
men from Gudsavas were assaulted by a band of Apache Indians 
“and after fighting all the afternoon the latter retired, quite cha- 
grined, because a smaller number of owr men should have dared to 


1 The manuscript in the Archivo General :je la Nacién is written on 186 
leaves, folio, Ramo Historia, tomo 393. 
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make a stand against their greater number.’ Perhaps these and other 
less pointed remarks caused Bolton to state: ‘Internal evidence makes 
it appear that the author was Father Juan Nentuig, missionary at 
Guasavas.””* 

Buckingham Smith published the manuscript under the title Rudo 
Ensayo . . . Descripcién geografica de la Provincia de Sonora at 
San Augustine, Florida, in 1863, but apparently was not convinced 
of its authorship, except that the writer was a missionary. In the 
foreword Smith says: “The name of the writer of this Essay is 
not disclosed; our knowledge of him being limited to what may be 
gathered from his own discourse, such as that he was a Missionary, 
and wrote, it would seem, by request, in the years 1761-62, having 
lived at that time eleven years in the Province of Sonora in intimate 
association with the nation of which he particularly writes, the 
Opatas.” 

Those who have made a study of Sonora and of the activities 
of the Jesuits within the province have been inclined to accept the 
essay as having been written by a Jesuit. They also agree that the 
members of the Order—seldom over 25—were so busy minister- 
ing to such a large territory, that whoever wrote it, did so only be- 
cause of a command. Father Decorme*® assumes that Nentuig was 
the author and admits having obtained his information from the 
English translation by the Cuban Eusebio Guitéras, who offered no 
proof of the authorship at all. In addition, Father Nentuig does 
not admit having witnessed the martyrdom of Father Saeta as stated 
in the same volume, page 474, footnote 13, nor the slaying of 
Father Pedro Tomas Tello in Caborca, or Enrique Rhuen at Sondita, 
both of which occured during the Pima revolt of 1751* To scholars 
of the Spanish language the manuscript presents much evidence that 
it was not written by a Spaniard and it is to be doubted that the 
original was corrected or even in the hands of Father Aguirre. 


In the assumption that Father Nentuig was the author a search 
was instituted for specimens of his handwriting in letters and record 
books. During the month of February of 1950 definite proof was 
obtained in the form of a docket of letters found in the Archivo 


2 Herbert E. Bolton, Rim of Christendom, New York, 1936, 622. 

3 Gerardo Decorme, S.J., La Obra de los Jesuitas Mexicanos durante 
la época colonial, 1572-1767, Mexico City, 1941, Tomo II, 461. 

# On this revolt and the part played by Nentuig, see Russell Ewing, 
“The Pima Uprising of 1751,” in Greater America, Essays in Honor of 
eens E. Bolton, University of California Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
1945, 259-280. 
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Histérico de Hacienda, Seccién de Temporalidades, Legajo 17-24, 
containing not nine letters as the cover indicates, but eleven from 
Father Nentuig to the Provincial in Mexico City, in which the mis- 
sionary, too humble to affix his name to the “Descripcién,” found 
it necessary to admit to his superior that he was the author of the 
historical account in question. Furthermore, taking into considera- 
tion the vastness of the territory each missionary had to cover, 
manage and provide for, both physically and spiritually, this investi- 
gator concludes that extra-curricular activities could not have been 
undertaken voluntarily by the overworked ministers of the faith 
and that the ‘“Descripcién’’ was written in obedience to orders. 

On October 6, 1760, Don Joaquin de Montserrat, Marqués de 
Cruillas, had taken charge of the Viceroyalty of New Spain. From 
the excerpt that follows, taken from a letter dated July 15, 1764, 
written by Nentuig and addressed to the Viceroy, one is led to 
believe that he might have been the originator of the idea, and quite 
likely the one who ordered the description to be written. “I do not 
doubt,” says Father Nentuig, ‘that by this time Your Excellency has 
in his possession the papers carried by the deceased Sr. Tienda de 
Cuervo, among which were the materials ordered for a geographic 
description of Sonora, and in its final chapter Your Excellency will 
find what I believe, and have always thought necessary to subdue 
and chastise our enemies.”® Don José Tienda de Cuervo had been 
Governor and Captain-General of the Province of Sonora and Sinaloa 
from January 16, 1761, until December 9, 1762, and should have 
arrived in Mexico City the early part of the year 1763. At this point 
it is necessary to digress a bit and theorize upon the events taking 
place in Mexico City which might have prevented the deliverance by 
Tienda de Cuervo of the papers which he carried for the viceroy. 


Spain had declared war against Great Britain and during the 
month of June, 1762, the port of Havana, Cuba, had been captured 
by the British.6 There were good reasons to expect an attack on 
Vera Cruz and the viceroy hastened there to provide for its de- 
fense, remaining there at least for the first half of the year 1763, 
and taking every possible measure to meet the impending attack. 
It was only natural that Tienda de Cuervo would follow him there 
and while in that insalubrious seaport, the ex-governor of Sonora 


5 Italics inserted. 
6 Andrés Cavo, Tres Siglos en México, Mexico, 1852, 143, says that 
the capture of Havana took place on August 13, 1762. 
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died at an unrecorded date and apparently without delivering the 
“Descripcién” that he carried. 

The enemies of whom Nentuig alludes were the Seri, Pima, and 
Apache Indians, and true enough, in chapter [X, part IV of the 
manuscript the missionary writes: 


“I do not deny that the enemies who are destroying and annihilat- 
ing this province are a punishment from God and a lash from His 
merciful hand, for such are the teachings as found in the Holy 
Scripture as well as in Ecclesiastical and worldly Histories. . . . 

And broaching the subject of this section, I shall speak first 
on what pertains to the Seris, and it seems to me. . . . that the only 
remedy which my reasoning finds, is to remove them from our 
midst, so completely, that not one of them should remain in this 
their own country... . 

I feel the same about their confederates, the Pimas, of whose 
subduing there is as little hope as that of the Seris, because they 
have again become accustomed to their wild and barbarous life, hav- 
ing been at it for eleven years, committed the same crimes, even more 
enormous ones, than the Seris. . . . 

As to repressing and humbling the pride of the other very bold 
enemy of Sonora, the Apache, as long as the King our Lord does 
not will to send additional succor of men with appropriate weapons, 
I feel that our raids into their country do not serve to bring about 
relief to the land, but rather do much harm... . 

. while we find ourselves with five Royal Presidios and so 
many residents . . . . and faithful Indians, it is not reasonable 
to remain content with our prayers and await to be freed by mira- 
cles; this would be tempting God, who in His Majesty, would want 
that effect should follow causes, and so, we should implore assist- 
ance from God, but at the same time, use our hands; the one will 
not be of any avail without the other.” 


It is evident that Nentuig, disappointed by the worthlessness and 
deceitfulness of the natives, was also disheartened by the behavior 
of the Spanish troops, who oftentimes, claiming inconvenience, re- 
turned to the forts without having attacked the common enemy; and, 
as several historians well put it, this manly priest favored praying 
as well as wielding the sword! 

However, Nentuig, writing the very next day, has this to say: 


“My beloved Father Provincial Francisco Zeballos, + P. C. 


I have just replied to a letter from his excellency the viceroy 
dated the 19th of May [1764] in which he asks me for a map of 
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this Province. I had one left, identical to the one carried by the 
deceased Tienda de Cuervo, but not so well finished. As the viceroy’s 
request demanded promptness, I sent it as it was; because of my 
poor vision and without eye-glasses to improve it, I would have 
blurred the map if I had tried to amend it. 

I attempted to make this fact known to his excellency, but not 
being familiar with court etiquette or with the style used by such 
personages, I fear that unknowingly, I might have committed some 
error and displeased his excellency, made worse by my refusal to 
give him information about the latest incidents with our enemies, 
although I did say that day by day, in spite of the precautions taken 
by the governor, the Seri and Apache Indians are gaining upon us, 
the former having killed nine soldiers at Aigame, matters upon 
which, I did not doubt, your reverence would inform him more 
thoroughly. 

I did not have anything worth-while to call to your excellency’s 
attention, although I had heard that the governor had issued orders 
to the captain and his soldiers of Fronteras to attack the Seris and 
Pimas at Cerro Prieto; this had not been communicated to your ex- 
cellency as I did not know of it with certainty and because, having 
so many affected with smallpox to whom to attend, I cannot occupy 
myself obtaining news. Father Och, who because of his hernia, 
left Baserac on orders from the Father Visitor, is now at this mis- 
sion waiting an easier assignment; were it not for his presence here, 
I do not know how I could care for so many, as in this pueblo de 
visita | have more than sixty patients, and in Gudsavas, eleven 
leagues distant, Father Och is attending physically and spiritually to 
an equal number. Without such care most of the afflicted would die. 

The reply to the viceroy was written by Father Och as his pen- 
manship is very good, thus I avoided vexing his excellency with my 
scribbling; I make this known to your reverence so that in case I 
have offended the viceroy, you might excuse my coarseness by send- 
ing someone for the purpose. I also beg of your reverence to in- 
struct me on what to do if in the future similar information be re- 
quested and which we have been forbidden to impart; I do not wish 
to take on another’s work, trampling over statutes and precepts, even 
though the law be interpreted in a less strict manner. 

I would feel praiseful if your reverence enjoys good health; I, 
thanks to the Lord, am well. I remain, very obediently, praying to 
God that you be kept with us many years and on Whose Sacred 
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Sacraments I commit myself. Opotu, July 16, 1764. Signed: Juan 
Nentvig.”’ 


The letter does not end here; on the left margin of the page, in 
handwriting throughout the full length of the sheet, appears the 
following most interesting and valuable afterthought: 


“P.D. I overlooked to mention that in order to better comply 
with the wishes of the viceroy, I cite the last chapter of the Descrip. 
cién de Sonora without letting him know that I had written it, add- 
ing that he will find the expedients that I believe, and have always 
seemed to me the most apt to succeed in the chastisement and sub- 
mission of the enemies of Sonora. If by chance said Descripcion 
were not in the hands of the viceroy, your reverence could order that 
a copy be made from the one sent you sometime ago with Father 
Ignacio Lissassoayn of the portions which in your reverence’s judg. 
ment should be seen by the viceroy, who seems disposed and doubt- 
lessly might decide upon the needful urgent war.” 


From the above transcribed letter an important and pitiful fact 
comes to the fore, that Nentuig was unable to see well, and what 
was worse, in the environment in which he ministered, there was no 
possibility of obtaining eye-glasses that would help him. Appar- 
ently, this learned missionary was reluctant to admit that he was 
growing blind, but in his letter of April 13, 1767, a mere three 
months before the expulsion of the Jesuits, Nentuig notified the 
Provincial, Father Salvador Gandara, that he had been compelled 
to call to his side Father Ramén Sanchez who thenceforth would 
attend to the desk work and to the administration of the mission. 

As to the precautions taken by the Governor of the Province, 
Lieutenant Colonel Juan Claudio de Pineda, these consisted of fre- 
quent but ineffectual raids to Cerro Prieto; he did organize the 
militia, and the captain from Fronteras to whom Nentuig refers may 
have been Lieutenant Juan José Bergosa, who at the time was tem- 
porarily in command of that fort. Pineda was the first official to 
institute bounties for Indian prisoners, dead or alive, fixing the 
prize at three pesos for each warrior and three hundred for each 
leader. 

The Aigame, where the nine soldiers had been slain, was 4 
Real de Minas located according to the “Descripcién,” page 184, 
fourteen leagues due West of Matape. It was discovered in 1704 
and was first named Nuestra Sefiora de la Purificacién. During 
1756 it was nearly wiped out by an Indian raid, and because of its 
mines was frequently besieged by marauding bands. 
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Last but not least important is the information pertaining to the 
“Descripcién” itself from which one can deduce that at the time 
two copies existed: one sent to the Provincial by Father Lissassoayn, 
and one taken by Tienda de Cuervo; also, because of the reasons 
given previously, the ex-governor’s copy must have been dated 1762. 
This has been a controversial point, and the manuscript in the Mex- 
ican archives clearly shows that on the Arabic numeral 2 there has 
been superimposed the figure 4. It is quite likely that the Pro- 
vincial, whose copy was also dated 1762, passed it on to the viceroy, 
and in order to make it appear up to date, effected the change. 
More will be said about this later. 

The next letter of Father Nentuig addressed to the Provincial 
Zeballos, in which he gives much valuable data pertaining to the 
Descripcién reads: 


“I have just received the very esteemed letter of November 15th 
[1764] in which your reverence embarrasses me by granting me 
more credit than I deserve; permit me to confess that my part in 
the formation of the map was limited to making a rough sketch; it 
was Father Bernardo Middendorff who drew and finished it so 
beautifully ; therefore, if it has any merit, the credit should go to him. 

The case [of drawing instruments?} which your reverence has 
reserved for me will not be of any use to me, because, due to fatigue 
and overwork, my eyesight is failing, and being 52 years old, it is 
useless to expect improvement. I appreciate your paternal kindness 
and beg of you to pass it on to someone better able to use it and 
more capable than I, for I have seen only five missions of Sinaloa 
and these of Sonora and the Pimeria; therefore, I plead to your 
reverence to relieve me of the undertaking of making a map of these 
missions, for even if I were to cease in the administration of this 
one and dedicate all my time to visit all the others, it would be like 
painting a portrait of an individual whom one had never seen. I 
judge that because I am so inept at horseback riding, that my life 
would end before finishing the required task. 

Pertaining to the Descripcién de Sonora, as it had to be made 
ready in a very limited time, just before the departure of Sr. Tienda 
de Cuervo, it turned out to be a badly arranged work. It was 
written stealthely, during the heat of summer, when my health was 
not so good, lacking the necessary data which was requested from 
various individuals and who paid no attention to my demands. By 
the way, I fear that the copy entrusted to the governor has been 
taken to Spain by his widow, who will have it published there. 
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I would prefer that less credit be given me alone for the writ- 
ing of such an important work as the History of this Province to 
which I would gladly dedicate my efforts to write in a more thorough 
manner, were it not for my endless occupations and the serious ill- 
ness of Father Joseph Och, who since he left Baserac several months 
ago, has been completely paralized. He requires constant attention 
and has been so ill, that on three occasions he was administered the 
Holy Oils [Santos Oleos} and frequently has had the Most Holy 
Viaticum. It is heart-breaking to see him, so hopelessly afflicted, 
in this land, where there are no physicians, medicaments, or persons 
able to treat such a serious and deeply rooted ailment. On the other 
hand, it would be difficult and risky to move him out of here on a 
stretcher; for this reason, and because I would not have your reverence 
think that I resent taking care of him, I have not suggested he be 
moved out. Up to now I had not made his condition known, hoping 
that with the medicaments I was able to find and administer he 
would improve; but except for a miracle or his being carried to a 
place where he could receive expert care, I have lost hope. And 
to top it all, my blindness, has prevented me from touching my notes. 

As Father Visitor Aguirre has been ill with stomach aches, vomit- 
ing, lack of appetite, sleepless nights, and evidently afflicted with 
melancholia hypochondriaca, it has been necessary to go to his aid. 
He seems to think that my experience, knowledge or ability qualifies 
me to draft his correspondence; I have protested, claiming more 
boldness than actual merit, and with misgivings I admit certain vanity 
in my bashfulness to refuse to do his bidding. I confess this to 
your reverence, for if there has been some error or mannerism which 
I could not conceal and that your reverence would recognize imme- 
diately as my own, that the fault be not attributed to his reverence 
but to me. 

I fear that Father Aguirre’s illness might turn into general 
paralysis, similar to that which now afflicts Father Och; he has, in 
the past, been unable to use his hands for a number of days, and 
even now, in a letter of his just received, he complains of this 
trouble. 

I beg of your reverence that the favor that you wish to bestow 
upon me be that of commending me to Our Lord, for if He has 
chosen me as the instrument of His Blessedness in this Paramo ne 
predicando allis ipse reprobus efficiar. [Lest in preaching to others, 
I myself, become a castaway. } 

I pray to Our Divine Majesty that He grant us the presence of 
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your reverence in our midst for many years to come. Guasavas, 
February 14, 1765. Jhs. Juan Nentuig.” 


Here again one finds coroborated the date in which the ‘“Descrip- 
cién de Sonora” was written, definitely fixed as the summer of 
1762, just prior to the departure from Sonora of the Governor 
Tienda de Cuervo. While this letter relates how the “Descripcién” 
was written, it leaves the researcher with one more obstacle to hurdle: 
the finding of the maps drawn by Fathers Middendorff and Nentuig. 
These seem to have become separated from the manuscript and to 
this day, if they exist, no one has associated them with the Rudo 
Ensayo. 


Father Middendorff was one of a quartet of young Jesuits 
who left Wiirtzburg on July 9, 1754, and was the custodian of the 
travel money. He arrived in Sonora during the month of September 
1756 and Decorme credits him with the founding of a mission at 
Tucson, the 3rd of March, 1757.7. He was stationed at Movas, wrote 
a diary of the expulsion published by the Katholichen Magazin und 
Gefangenschaft in 1845, and while back in Germany died at an 
unrecorded date. 


Father Joseph Och was another of the quartet leaving Wiirtz- 
burg who on the road from Matape, near Ures, were suddenly sur- 
rounded by a yelling, whooping band of Indians, some mounted, 
some on foot, all brandishing bows and arrows causing the mules to 
run and the unsaddling of the Jesuits. “We saw at once that they 
were not enemies,” writes Och, “but we were frightened neverthe- 
less... .”” The raid turned out to be a joke played upon them by 
the Swiss Jesuit, Father Philip Segesser.* Och was then thirty-two 
years old and his first assignment was to San Ignacio to help Father 
Steiger who was old and feeble, and was finally stationed at Bacerac. 
Because of Nentuig’s pleas he was removed to San Ignacio and from 
there to Mexico City where according to Treutlein he was confined 
to his bed with arthritis. He reached Spain about fifteen months 
earlier than the other Sonora Jesuits for he was in Mexico City when 
the decree of expulsion was made known, and again, quoting Treut- 
lein, through fortitous circumstances, Father Och had been able to 
leave Spain for Germany, via Italy, during the month of June, 1768."° 


7 Decorme, La Obra, II, 443. 
_ § Theodore Treutlein, Pfefferkorn’s Description of Sonora, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, 1949, 7. 

9 Ibid., 8, note 12. 

10 Jbid., 138. 
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Father Och authored a work on Sonora which was published in 
Germany in 1809, thirty-six years after his demise. 

Father Manuel Aguirre, a Spaniard, was born May 14, 1715, and 
on February 1765 was Jesuit Visitor to the Sonora Missions. He 
continued to be in poor health but was able to reach the village 
of Magdalena, Jalisco, where he died the 25th of September, 1768. 
The post of Visitor must have been assigned to Nentuig either 
during 1765 or 1766, because he, as such, appealed to the missionaries 
under his jurisdiction for material aid to be given to the military 
expedition that had been approved by the king in 1764 and decided 
upon by the War Council that had convened in Mexico City on 
December 22, 1766. In response to Nentuig’s appeal dated probably 
February or March, 1767, the various Sonora Missions contributed 
2,000 guintales of flour, 500 head of cattle, an equal number of 
horses and some cash. This donation, added to the $288,744.77 
collected in Mexico City and in the provinces of Oaxaca, Puebla, 
Durango and Veracruz, made the Expedicién de Sonora possible. 
This armed movement is known in American histories as the 
Elizondo Expedition. 


Father Juan Nentuig was born in Glatz, Silesia, on March 28, 
1713. He entered the Society of Jesus, August 28, 1744, and was 
sent to Mexico in 1749. In the following year he was designated 
as a missionary to the Sonora area, where he remained for seventeen 
years. When in the night between July 14 and 15, 1767, he was 
notified of the summary order for the expulsion of the Jesuits, as 
acting superior of the Sonora and Sinaloa missions, Nentuig followed 
the orders of the military commander and called his brethren to 
Matape. It was from this place that on August 25, 1767, the small 
band of missionaries set out for the seaport of Guaymas on the Gulf 
of California. There they waited nine months, poorly housed and de- 
pending upon public charity for their sustenance. On May 20, 
1768, they were herded into a filthy barge, and after forty-eight 
days on the voyage were disembarked at Matanchel. Thence the 
painful trek across the continent was begun. In the king’s name 
each missionary had been despoiled of all of his belongings, except 
his breviary and, in isolated instances, a few historical notes. On 
this journey to Vera Cruz the stout soul of Father Nentuig left its 
mortal abode at Ixtlan, Nayarit, on September 11, 1768. 


ALBERTO FRANCISCO PRADEAU 
Los Angeles, California 
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British Travel Writers and the 
Jesuits 


The present paper found its origin in a paradox. To the aver- 
age Englishman, from the late sixteenth through the eighteenth 
centuries, the typical Jesuit was akin to Thackery’s Mr. Holt, a 
schemer most to be feared, educated, loyal to his Church, master 
of intrigue and sophistry, willing to use his tongue, pen, or pistol 
to obtain his ends, and more dangerous because of his friendly man- 
ner. England’s fear and hatred of Jesuits is evident from the liter- 
ature of the centuries and from the number of them put to death 
at Tyburn. 

Over and against these popular sentiments there is a whole 
block of English literature unstintingly praising Jesuit writers with- 
out regard for nationality or beliefs. These Jesuits were lauded 
for their wisdom, their learning, their zeal in spreading the Gospel, 
their ability to govern, and even for their holiness. Moreover, 
many books, tracts, pamphlets, and letters of foreign Jesuits were 
translated into English and placed before British readers as ex- 
amples of scholarly and informative writing. This was particularly 
true of the writings of Jesuit missionaries who gradually reached 
the farthermost parts of the world and took up their abode in the 
darker lands of paganism. 

The paradox of praise and censure was partially resolved by a 
study of the eighteenth century travel writers of Britain.’ It is 
hoped that this more detailed study will reveal the bases of the 
praise in earlier Jesuit contributions. The British editors, publishers, 
and plagiarizers of Jesuit writings were keenly aware of the valuable 
information for traders and commercial men, which lay behind the 
descriptions of strange lands given by the fathers. The scope of the 
publications in English was world-wide, presaging, aiding, and 
abetting the empire concept. Vital information came from India, 
Africa, China, Japan, and from Spanish, Portuguese and French 
America. So much was published from Jesuit sources, so much 
used by British authors, in and out of quotation marks, that it will 
be necessary to limit this study to the early Jesuit missionary writers 





__ 1 Herman J. Muller, “Trade Interests of XVIII Century British Travel 
Writers,” Mip-America, XXXIII (July 1951), 139-157. 
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of Spanish America, more, even to Spanish South America, whose 
works were called upon to stimulate British trade-mindedness along 
global lines. 

The Jesuits in colonial lands were regarded as excellent authori- 
ties by writers of British travel literature? They were on the 
scene, they were learned, they were sharp observers, they were in 
close contact with the natives, whose habits and languages they 
knew well. Furthermore, the notion seems to have taken deep root 
in the minds of the British in the course of the hundred years, that 
the Jesuits in the missions were traders, actually dealing in colonial 
raw materials! The fathers in the British Isles, it seems, took 
the shape of distributors, and, as imagined competitors, were con- 
stantly under suspicion of trading. These in the Empire idea would 
be “bad” Jesuits and papists, while those in the missions would 
be “good” men. How the latter became authorities to the mercantile 
class of Great Britain can be seen in the usage made of the first 
of their writerings. The most familiar name among those describing 
northern South America is José de Acosta. 


Acosta 


It is evident that Acosta was not without his limitations in 
dealing with the history of the New World. One might say that 
he was bound to be influenced by some of the erroneous beliefs 
of the day. Furthermore he had to rely on others for a good part 
of his knowledge a factor which must have caused him many a 
headache in attempting to solve the contradictions these entailed. 
Acosta himself, as Cox points out “deserves high praise as an acute 
and diligent observer.”* Writing in a philosophical vein, he knew 
how to sift his evidence and weigh his facts in a truly scientific 
manner. No wonder that Acosta should have been hailed as ‘the 
Pliny of the New World.” 

A writer of ancient times once bewailed the fact that he, who 
had written the lives of so many men, would have no one to publish 


2 This regard is best expressed in the preface of R. Gosting, publisher, 
The Travels of several Learned Missionaries of the Society of Jesus, Lon- 
don, 1714. 

3 Edward Godfrey Cox, A Reference Guide to the Literature of Travel, 
2 vols., Seattle, 1935-1938. The “high praise” began very early in Awnsham 
and John Churchill, A Collection of Voyages and Travels . . . , London, 


1704, I, lxxxix. 
4 Irving A. Leonard, “Best Sellers of the Lima Book Trade, 1585,” 


The Hispanic American Historical Review, XXII, February, 1942, 5-33. 
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his own deeds when he was gone. Something like this happened 
in the case of Acosta. The broad generalities of his early life are 
known. However, even modern scholars, in an attempt to become 
more specific, have only clouded the issue. A recent scholar has 
arrived at the conclusion that Acosta was born, not in 1539 as was 
once held, but rather in late September, or better still in early 
October 1540.° All are agreed that his ancestors were persons of 
quality and of considerable wealth in Medina del Campo, the place 
of his birth. José entered the Society of Jesus in September 1562, 
and pronounced his first vows two years later in November 1564.° 
He was followed in his vocation by four of his five brothers. That 
Father Acosta possessed considerable ability as a theologian follows 
from the fact that he was given the responsible task of teaching 
theology at Ocana shortly after his ordination to the priesthood.’ 
His later teaching and writings in the same field also make this 
clear. An orator of note even before leaving Spain for the Americas, 
he was an accomplished Latinist, possessing a fine style backed 
by a thorough training in the liberal arts. In short Acosta was a 
model of the best type of sixteenth century humanism, such as 
Jesuit educators were aiming at in their program of studies. 


Leaving Spain in 1571 Acosta arrived at Lima on April 28, 
1572.° His first duty took him to Cuzco where he acted as visitor 
of the recently founded college. A few years later he was back 
at Lima teaching his beloved theology. Then, on January 1, 1576, 
he was appointed Provincial of Peru.’° This latter position, which 
he held to May, 1581, was to have an important bearing on his 
later writings. In 1582 he was theologian at the diocesan synod 
of Lima. During his term of office, Acosta, following the custom 
of the Society, visited the houses under his jurisdiction at least once 
a year wherever possible. His subsequent journeys took him from 
Panama to Upper Peru, certainly as far south as Potosi and possibly 
farther. At any rate, he had ample opportunity to secure first- 
hand information on the country which he traversed. The fact 


5 P. Leén Lopetegui, S.J., “Patre José de Acosta (1540-1600) Datos 
Cronolégicos,” Archivum Historicum, IX, 1940, 121-122. Father Lopetegui 
made a thorough study of various catalogues of the Society, letters of 
Acosta, and writings of other Jesuits, in an attempt to settle this matter 
of dates. We shall follow here the dates upon which he has determined. 

6 Ibid., 124-125. 

7 Ibid., 124. 

8 F. Mateos, Historia General de la Compaiita de Jesiis en La Provincia 
del Peri, 2 vols., Madrid, 1944, I, 282. 

9 Lopetegui, “Padre José de Acosta,” loc. cit., 127. 

10 Tbid., 127. 
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that several colleges were established during Acosta’s provincialate 
would further assure us of a thorough study of the entire province 
in all its aspects, religious, social, and economic, with a view to 
adopting the most favorable locations. Towards the end of May 
or early June, 1586, Acosta set out for New Spain where he re- 
mained until May of the following year. He would thus have 
had time to gather considerable knowledge of that important Spanish- 
American province." 

Father Acosta began his Historia while he was still in the 
Americas. He finished the work after his return to Europe in 1586. 
From the date of its first publication at Seville in 1590 the work 
met with phenomenal success. And little wonder, for, as Cox 
points out, Father Acosta was one of the first to treat “philoso- 
phically of America and its productions.”?* A second Spanish edition 
was printed at Barcelona in 1591, and a third at Madrid in 1608. 
French translations and editions appeared from Paris in 1598, 1600, 
and 1616. An Italian translation was published in 1596. German 
translations were published at Coln in 1598 and 1600, and at Ursel 
(Sutorius) in 1605. In 1598 a Dutch translation was made by 
Van Linschoten, and in the same year an English translation was 
made from the Dutch.’* This latter was followed in 1604 by 
Edward Grimston’s translation from the Spanish under the title: 
The Naturall and Morall Historie of the East and West Indies: 
Intreating of the Remarkable things of Heaven, of the Elements, 
Metalls, Plants and Beasts which are proper to that Country: To- 
gether with the Manners, Ceremonies, Lawes, Governments, and 
Warres of the Indians. Translated into English by E{dward] 
G[rimston}. The work was reprinted in 1684."* 

Grimston dedicated his translation of Acosta to the “Right hon- 
orable Sir Robert Cicill, Knight, Secretary to his Maiestie.’” The 
dedication is worded as follows: 


Right Honorable:—If it appeare presumption in me to shew my love, 
my dutie betraies me to it. The advantage I have gleaned from idle houres, 
in exchangeing this Indian History from Spanish to English, is commended 
to your Honors Patronage, whose first father Joseph Acosta, hath with 
great observation made worthie the over-looking. A greater motive then 


11 Jbid., 129. 

12 Cox, Reference Guide, II, 255. 

13 John Hvighen van Linschoten his Discours of Voyages into ye East 
and West Indies, London, 1598, fol. 

14 The excerpts that follow are taken from the Hakluyt Society reprint 
of Grimston’s 1604 edition. The reprint was edited by C. R. Markham in 
two volumes, London, 1880. 
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that you are your self, needed not to excite me to this dedication. I be- 
seech you, very good Lord, take it into shelter, and receive that which is 
not, for that which I would it were. Let my insufficiencie be measured 
by my good will. So shall my poore abilities thrive under your incourage- 
ment, and happily leade me on to thanke you for mine owne paines, and 


for ever remain 
Your Lordships most devoted E. G. 


Why Cecil was chosen for this honor is not hard to see. In 
the first place Sir Robert was familiar with the continental lan- 
guages, a factor that had at least some bearing on his being chosen 
a member of the embassy of 1588, which attempted to negotiate peace 
with Spain.*® Secondly, next to the King, Cecil was certainly the 
most important gentleman in England. In his hands lay from 1603 
to 1612, for practical purposes, the affairs of government.’® Lastly, 
Cecil was a business man par excellence. Actually his becoming 
Lord Treasurer in 1608 seems only to have enhanced his prestige. 
His Majesty's secretary would therefore be interested in hearing 
more about Spain’s possessions and the vast treasures to be derived 
from them. 

Except for a brief comment, the first book of the Historia may 
be passed over here. In it, by way of a philosophical approach, 
Acosta looks back to see what the ancients had to say about the 
world, the roundness of the heavens, the antipodes, and the like. 
Sacred Scripture, Roman and Greek writers, the Fathers: of the 
Church, all are dealt with in turn. Finally, the last ten chapters 
treat of the coming to the Americas of Indians and beasts. Acosta 
did not bring in this subject of Indian origins merely to satisfy the 
idle curiosity of Europeans. Though he was not the first to treat 
of this problem, he considered it to be of utmost importance, and 
tightly so. English as well as continentals accepted what he had 
to say in similar vein. If the Indians were absolutely indigenous 
to America, then they were either brute beasts to be treated accord- 
ingly, or else they were intelligent beings but not Adamites, and 
thus outside the pale of Christ's redemption.’ In either event 


_ 7 stus Jessopp, “Robert Cecil,” D. N. B., London, 1908, III, 1309. 
bid., 1310. 

17 Acosta’s complete argument regarding the origin and nature of 
aboriginal man in America is as follows: The aborigines were either 
originally in the Americas, or they came from elsewhere. If they originated 
in the Americas, it follows that they were created here or that they sprung 
from the earth, (or, as evolutionists might add, they evolved.) If they 
were sprung from the earth, that is, if they were autochthonous, it follows: 
a) that the Bible is wrong in stating that all human — descended from 
& Single pair, or b) that the aborigines are not human beings, or c) that 
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missionary labours were to be accounted fruitless. Hence Acosta’s 
extreme effort to prove their original connection with the folk of 
the Old World, and to establish them as persons of the human 
race. Pertinent Indian legends and beliefs are explained together 
with theories of Europeans in this regard. The first book is 
interesting and instructive in that it gives a brief resumé of geo- 
graphical lore taught through the ages up to Acosta’s own time. 


One gets a good idea of how ignorant Europeans could be of 
actuality when he considers that even so learned a man as Acosta 
looked forward with dread to his passage across the equator into 
Peru. He himself tells us in the second book, Chapter IX: 


Having read what Poets and Philosophers write of the burning Zone, 
I perswaded my self, that comming to the Equinoctiall, I should not indure 
the violent heate, but it fell out otherwise; for when I passed, which was 
the sun was there for Zenith being entered into Aires, in the month of 
March, I felt so great cold, as I was forced to go into the sunne to warme 
me; what could I else do then, but laugh at Aristotle's Meteors and his 
Philosophie, seeing that in that place and at this season, whereas all should 
be scorched with heat according to his rules, I and all my companions were 
a cold? 


Throughout the whole of his second book, Acosta seems de. 
termined to dispel any doubts as to the salubrity of Chile’s climate. 


His descriptions make that clear. Thus he says: “The disposition 
of seasons is like to that in Europe, which is, that the heat and 
drought comes whenas the Sunne returns, which is the cause that 
this Realme of Chile approcheth nearer the temperature of Europe 
then any other of the Indies, as well in the fruites of the earth 


as in the bodies and spirits of men.”** 


Similarly Peru cames in for its share of eulogy. Comparing 
the climate of that land with parts of his own Spain and their 
summer heat, Acosta points out: “At Peru, there is no such great 


there were multiple centers of creation, which again would go against the 
Bible and against the tradition that the first pair were created in 
Euphrates Valley. 

Against these suppositions Acosta argues, first, that the Bible cannot 
be wrong, nor can tradition be wrong. Secondly, that the earth could not 
give what it did not have, intelligence and free will, therefore the autoch- 
thonous theory was untenable; so too was the autogenous theory, for if 
there were no man, there could be no self-generation. Thirdly, there was 
no proof for the existence of a number of gardens of Eden. The conclu- 
sions are that the aboriginies were not in the Americas originally, 
therefore they came from elsewhere, from other habitations of the human 
race. For these reasons they were humans, who, moreover, acted as such 
and were accepted as such. 

18 I, Bk. II, Ch. IV, 78. 
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heat, for that the days in summer are not long, nor the nights 
short; so as the heate of the day is much tempered by the fresh- 
ness of the night, and although the burning Zone be nearer the Sunne 
then all other Regions, yet doth not the heate continue there so 
long.”?* 

In this same regard Acosta sees fit to answer what might be a 
possible objection. How can Peru be so pleasant when Brazil 
is so hot? He admits the heat of Brazil, “although it be in the 
North sea,” and yet assures his readers that Peru, ‘which is in the 
South sea,” is quite temperate.*® The reason for this Acosta thinks 
is to be found in the depth of the sea off Peru, which, though it 
lies in the burning zone, serves as a sort of perennial air-conditioner 
for that land. 

The second book ends with a glowing description of the Indies 
in general. Considering the adventurous spirit of his fellow-country- 
men, one cannot help but feel that his words may well have had their 
effect in furthering the colonial endeavors of Spain in the New 
World. Though the passage is somewhat lengthy, it may be cited 
here for its interest and significance. 


Considering with my selfe the pleasing temperature of many Countries at the 
Indies, where they know not what winter is, which by his cold doth freese 
them, nor summer which doth trouble them with heat, but that with a 
Matte they preserve themselves from the iniuries of all weather, and where 
they scarce have any neede to change their garments throughout the years. I say, 
that often considering of this, I find that if men at this day would vanquish 
their passions, and free themselves from the snares of covetousness, leaving 
many fruitelesse and pernicious disseines, without doubt they might live 
at the Indies very pleasant and happily; for that which other poets sing of, 
the Elisean fields and of the famous Temps, or that which Plato reports 
or faines of his Atlantis Island, men should find in these lands, if with 
a generous spirit they would choose rather to command their silver and their 
desires then to remain slaves as they are.?1 


Harris, in the introduction to his collection of voyages, gave 
quite a harangue to the merchants of Great Britain, inciting them to 
greater endeavors in their mercantile ventures.** In the course of 
his two volumes, in which he did not hesitate to use the Jesuit Acosta, 
Harris made it evident where the search for trade was to take place. 
A good example of how the Father could be helpful is readily seen. 


19 I, Bk. II, Ch. X, 93. 

20 I, Bk. II, Ch. XI, 94. 

21 I, Bk, II, Ch. XIV, 102. 

“2 John Harris, Navigantium atque Itinerantium Bibliotheca, Intro- 
Qutien xvi. 
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In the first place, as an aid to ship-captains, Acosta devotes seven 
chapters of his third book to describing the trade winds of the 
Atlantic and of the South Sea. Not only are the winds described, 
but suggestions are made as to the time of the best sailing. Further- 
more the very routes of the Spanish ships are given and fully 
explained. Thus, for example, speaking of the route to and from 
the Americas, Harris translates Acosta thus: 


So as their voiage is going is of a small height, not above twentie degrees 
from the line, which is within the Tropickes. But the returne is without 
the Tropickes, in eight and Twentie or thirtie degrees of the height at the 
least, for that within the Tropickes the Easterne winds continually blow, 
the which are fittest to go from Spaine to the West Indies, for that their 
course is from east to west; and without the Tropickes (which is in three 
and twentie degrees of height) they finde westerly winds, the which are the 
more certaine and ordinarie, the farther you are from the line and more fit 
to returne from the Indeis.?3 


Similar information is then given of sailing in the Pacific. ‘The 
like discourse is of the Navigation made into the South sea, going 
from New Spaine or Peru to the Philippines or China, and returning 
from the Philippines or China to New Spaine, the which is easie, 
for that they saile alwaies from East to West neere the line, where 
they finde the Easternly windes to blow in their poope.”** What 
more profitable reading could a ship-captain engaged in American 
trade, legal or contraband, hope to find than this? 

Acosta’s description of the Strait of Magellan, its depths and 
shallows, its shoreline, its waves and tempests, would also be in- 
structive to men of‘the sea. The Strait, he tells them, is a hundred 
leagues in length. Thirty of these are governed by the waves of the 
South sea, seventy by the waves of the North. However, there is 
this difference that in the South there are rocks and high, snow- 
capped mountains. Because of the height of the mountains, the 
entrance to the strait seems to be one continuous stretch of land, 
which makes it very hard to discover.*® 

Several interesting bits of information are brought out regarding 
Drake in this connection. This worthy, in 1579, came through the 
Strait and then worked North along “the coast of Cille and all 
Peru.” One of his prizes was the ship of San Juan de Antona, 
“where there was a great number of barres of silver.”** Drake 


23 I, Bk. III, Ch, Iv, 115. 
24 Ibid. 
25 I, Bk. III, Ch. XIII, 142. 
26 I, Bk. III, Ch. XI, 137. 
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seems to have handed his information on to his comrades; at least 
we are told that, in 1587, other Englishmen passed through the 
Strait on his instruction. 

In chapter XII Acosta, leaning somewhat heavily on hearsay, 
brings in a curious bit of geographical error on the Strait of Anian, 
for which all Europe had been so ardently searching. However, 
he does make it clear that what he reports is hearsay. Thus it was 
said that Drake found such a Strait to the North. The reason why 
he must have done so is that, as the Spaniards thought, “he passed 
along the coast of New Spaine by the South Sea.”*’ El Draco 
was certainly an enigma to the Spaniards: Acosta reports that, in 
1587, Cavandish too was supposed to have passed the same Strait 
when he captured a rich prize near California, ‘which course the 
ships returning from the Philippines and China, to New Spaine, do 
usually observe.”’** 

Acosta’s description of the mineral wealth of the Indies leaves 
little to be desired. He compares this wealth to a dowery. Just as 
a father will give his daughter riches to make her the more to be 
desired, so too has God given the Indies a rich store of gold and 
jewels, and for a similar reason. Accordingly, says Acosta, in the 
West Indies: 


there are a great sorte of mines of all sorts of mettalls, as copper, yron, 
lead, tinne, quicke-silver, silver and gold: and amongst all the regions and 
partes of the Indies, the realmes of Peru abound most in these mettalls, 
especially with gold, silver, quicke-silver, or mercurie, whereof they have 
found great store, and daily discover new mines. And without doubt, 
according to the qualitie of the earth, those which are to discover, are with- 
out comparison farre more in number then those which are yet discovered: 
yea, it seems that all the land is sowed with these mettalls. . . .?9 


With accounts such as this there is little wonder that Europeans 
came to the Americas all but expecting to wipe gold-dust off their 
furniture! 

The chapters of the first volume of the Historia that follow 
are devoted to a more detailed account of the riches described in 
such glowing terms. At the end of several of the chapters Acosta 
summarizes his account, shall we say, by stating the amounts of 
gold, silver, wood, and the like, brought to Spain in the fleet in 
which he himself returned thither. Here, rather than follow the 


» Bk. III, Ch. XII, 141. 
, Bk. III, Ch. XII, 141. 
» Bk. IV, Ch. II, 187. 
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author through the various chapters in detail, we might well give 
his tabulation of the vast riches of the fleet which left the Americans 
in 1587. In this manner then, Acosta, after telling about the gold 
of the Indies, ends his narrative by saying: 


In the fleete where I came, which was in the yeere 1585, [sic] the declaration 
of the firme land was of twelve cassons or chests of golde, every casson at 
the least weighed four arrobas, that is a hundred weight, and a thousand 
fifty and sixe marcs from New Spain, which was for the King only, be. 
sides that which came from Merchants and private men being registered, 
and much that came unregistered.3° 


A few chapters later Acosta pictures the silver mines of New 
Spain and Peru, particularly those of famed Potosi, which he de- 
scribes at considerable length. He then concludes by saying that 
in the fleet of 1587, “there were eleven million pieces of silver 
transported in the two fleetes of Peru and Mexico, whereof two 
thirds were in that of Peru, and almost the halfe for the King.”™ 

For the rest Acosta says that, in the same fleet they brought two 
chests of emeralds, “every one weighing at the least foure arrobas,”* 
22,053 quintals, or hundredweights of ginger,** forty-eight quintals 
of Cassia fistula and fifty of sarsaparilla,** 350 quintals of the 
“wood of Guayacan, which they call Lignum Sanctum,” 130 quintals 
of “Brazill wood, which is fierce red,”*® and lastly 35,444 hides 
from Santo Domingo and 64,350 from New Spain.*® 

Acosta mentions that this last commodity “is one of the best 
revenues of the Islands and of New Spain.” He then concludes 
by stating that “when they discharge one of these fleetes it is 
admirable to behold the river of Seville, and in the arsenall (where 
they unlade) so many hides and so much merchandise.”** 

Samuel Purchas published his Pilgrimage nine years after Grim- 
ston’s translation of Acosta’s Historia first made its appearance. 
Throughout the first chapter of his eight book Purchas borrowed 
heavily from the latter work for details of wealth in gold, silver, 


30 I, Bk. IV, Ch. IV, 194. Note. The “1585” of the English trans- 
lation is a printing mistake. According to the Spanish text, Barcelona, 
1591, p. 132, the reading is: “En la flota que yo vine el ano de ochenta 


, Bk. IV, Ch. VII, 204. 
. IV, Ch. XIV, 226. Note. An Arroba was a twenty-five pound 


. IV, Ch. XX, 239. 

. IV, Ch. XXIX 260. 

. IV, Ch. XXIX, 260. 

. IV, Ch. XXXIII, 271. 
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and jewels of the Indies, or, more specifically, the commodities 
mentioned above. What effect Spain’s good fortune had on Purchas, 
and, it may be supposed, on all good Englishmen, is nicely shown 
in the following passage from this same first chapter. In the 
biblical phraseology so popular at the time Purchas exclaimed: 


And would God, they which reape here these Temporall things, would 
sow Spirituall, & give them Gold tried in the fire. . . 1 mean the Word of 
God sincerely preached, without the drosse of their own superstitions. . . 
That which one saith of Religion, I may apply to this American World, 
Peperit divitias, & Filia devoravit matrem. She brought forth rich mettalls, 
and the Daughter hath consumed the Mother; her golde that should have 
been a price in her hand and to buy wisdom, hath to these importunate - 
men sold her freedome. It is a Golden and Silver Age indeede to the Spaniards, 
for the condition and state which hereby accreweth to them, not for the 
conditions and state of life, which they observe.?8 


Enough has already been said of Purchas and his interest in 
furthering British trade. The point to be noted here is that his 
Pilgrimage was published too early to enable him to use many 
Jesuits as authorities. Actually there was but one major history 
of the Americas written by a Jesuit before Purchas brought forth 
his work in 1613. That was Acosta’s History, first published in 
1590, and translated into English and published in 1604. It is 
interesting that this important English travel-writer should have 
made such early use of the Father of Jesuit American Historians, 
and because of his confidence enhanced Acosta’s prestige and that 
of successive Jesuit writers. 

The Pilgrimage is divided into nine books, the last two of which 
deal with the Americas. In Chapter I of the eighth book Purchas 
borrows heavily from Acosta regarding details of wealth in gold 
and silver and jewels to be had in the Indies. Purchas’ second 
chapter of the same book treats of the people, beasts, et cetera, 
of the Spanish possessions, and here again Acosta is cited in great 
part. The Pilgrimage then takes the reader up into New France, 
down through the English colonies into Florida and then westward 
into the South Sea. Coming to New Spain, Purchas makes constant 
use of Acosta for information on the conquest, the land, its in- 
habitants, its fauna, and flora. Reading Purchas’ account of “Chile 


38 Samuel Purchas, Purchas his Pilgrimage or Relations of the World 
and the Religions observed in all ages and places discovered from the creation 
unto this present, London, 1613, Book VIII, i, 606. The Ayer Collection of the 
Newberry Library, Chicago, has this rare work. Further editions were pub- 
lished in 1614, 1617, and 1626. The passages dealing with trade possibilities 
taken from Acosta’s History, I, 194-260. 
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of the chilling cold,” one gets an idea of how ignorant the British 
were of that country. It took Ovalle and Del Techo to prove that 
it was anything but the “most inhospitable country of earthquakes, 
fearful rivers, cold hills, [and} deserts,” which Purchas had made 
7 

In 1625 Purchas enlarged his Pilgrimage, at the same time mak- 
ing a change in the title.*° In this work too he used Acosta’s 
History. Material dealing with Peru, for example, shows a close 
reliance on the Jesuit.** Furthermore, one is surprised to find that 
Purchas was familiar with Acosta’s De Natura novi orbis, or as he 
cites it using the alternate title, “de procuranda indorum salute.” 
This work was published at Salamanca in 1589 and 1595, and at 
K6ln in 1596. It was not translated into English. Purchas quotes 
Acosta as deploring the “bloudie and therefore slipperie founda- 
tions of the Faith” in the New World.** In the margin, where he 
gives his reference to the Father, Purchas adds: ‘‘He also shewes 
how naturall merchandise is, and how unjust it is to prohibite it: 
producing the example of the Chinois. . .” 

Purchas continued to be the standard text of travel-literature well 
into the middle of the seventeenth century. Side by side with him 
Acosta was to maintain his authority as the outstanding historian 
of Spanish America, not only in England but throughout the Con- 
tinent. The advent of Acufia, Ovalle, Sepp, Del Techo and other 
missionary writers at the end of the century was to witness an im 
creasing use of the Jesuits as authorities by the English authors who 
followed them. Still, Acosta was cited in many works through a 
century and a half for purposes of indicating possibilities of trade. 
Gradually he became a source book for geographers and historians, 
and he is still cited by these as well as ethnologists and anthro- 
pologists. In fact, Acosta was acclaimed as learned authority in every- 
thing relating to colonial affairs, except theology in which he was 
an authority. By a peculiar irony or design his knowledge of 
theology and morality was held in low esteem by British writers. 

In the eighteenth century there was a constant use of Acosta. 
Dr. John Harris, publishing his Complete Collection of Travels 


39 Purchas, Pilgrimage, 716. 

40 Samuel Purchas, Purchas His Pilgrimes, 4 volumes, London, 1625. 
Newberry’s Ayer Collection has an excellent copy of this edition. 

41 Jbid., IV, Chapter XIII, 1451, 1460, 1462, 1464, 14[67], 14[68], 
1472, 1477; Chapter XVII, 1496. 

42 The passage occurs in Pilgrimes, I, Book II, Chapter VI, 24. Refer- 
ence is given to Acosta’s de procuratione indorum salute, L. I. ¢. 13, 14; 
L. 2. c. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 18, 14, 15; L. 3, c. 3, 4, 5; L. 4, «. 4, 5, & 6. 
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in 1705, used considerable of Acosta, and other editions of Harris 
came forth in 1744-1748, by Campbell, and in 1764.*% John 
Campbell’s A Concise History of Spanish America of 1741 was 
put out in a second edition in 1747, and authorities for this included 
a number of Jesuit writers as well as English writers who had utilized 
Acosta.** Pascoe Thomas, Teacher of Mathematics on Board the 
Centurion, fell back on Acosta and Ovalle for descriptions of South 
America and especially Chile in his A True and Impartial Journal 
of a Voyage to the South Sea, and Round the Globe, in His Majesty's 
Ship the Centurion, Under the Command of Commodore George 
Anson, as published in 1745. So also did Emanuel Bowen when 
he produced in 1747 his two volumes on A Complete System of 
Geography. . . Illustrated with Seventy Maps. 

Odd among the tributes to Acosta was that of Reverend Patrick 

Barclay, who dedicated his labors to the promotion of trade*® in 
1735 in his The Universal Traveller, or, A Complete Account of 
the Most Remarkable Voyages and Travels of Eminent Men of 
our own, and other Nations, to the present time... . One chapter is 
headed: “The Natural and Moral History of America.” Imme- 
diately he begins: 
In treating this subject, we shall chiefly follow Acosta as being the author 
of greatest credit, as having liv’d a long time in different parts of America, 
and one who writes with good judgment and modesty, and therefore with 
him we shall divide this chapter into two distinct parts, viz. I. The Natural 
History, and II. The Moral... .*6 


Barclay will never be accused of going back on his word here! 
He follows Acosta right along, putting the headings in the margin 
instead of breaking the matter down into chapters as the Father 
does. In this way he treats first of the “vegetables of the West 
Indies.” Then, when he comes to describe the animal kingdom, he 
explains that, like Dr. Harris, he too will follow Acosta here.*? 
One is delighted at the naive remark made by Barclay in this regard. 


43 John Harris, Navigantium atque Itinerantium Bibliotheca, 2 Vols., 
fol., London, 1705; the edition here referred to is that of Campbell’s. 

_ 44 John Campbell, A Concise History of Spanish America, collected .. . 
chiefly from Spanish Writers, London, 1741; the second edition was pub- 
lished in 1747 under the title of The Spanish Empire in America, although 
only the title page of the first edition was changed. 

‘5 Patrick Barclay, Universal Traveller, Book I, Chapter XIII, 304— 
347. The Reverend Barclay’s purpose in writing his Universal Traveller, 
his own forced interest in trade, and his wise dedication of the work “To 
the Worthy Merchants of the City of London.” 

46 Ibid., 304. 

47 Ibid., 321. Barclay is here referring to Harris, Navigantium. 
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Coming to his second section, which has reference to the moral 
history of America, he says: ““As we have follow’d Acosta’s Method 
in the last Section, there appears no Reason for deserting him in 
this, and therefore, without farther Preface, we shall observe, 
with him, that pride and malice of the devil have been two great 
causes of idolatry in the world.”*® It will not be necessary to 
show the precise nature of the data borrowed from Acosta, since 
this would be merely to repeat much of what has already been 
given with respect to other authors. 


Ovalle 


By 1703 the War of the Spanish Succession, with its colonial 
counterpart known as Queen Ann’s War, was in full swing. In 
that year Marlborough began his march into the Spanish Nether- 
lands. In the midst of all the excitement of the war the Churchill 
brothers first published, in the form of a tract, the Historical Relation 
of the Kingdom of Chile, written by Father Alonzo Ovalle. This 
relation, judging from countless citations, was to become a favorite 
source for English travel writers. The work was originally in- 
tended to be included in the larger collection of voyages and travels 
then in preparation, and included it was, but for some reason the 
editors saw fit also to publish it separately the previous year." 
It is likely that this was done for the returns in money it would 
bring; but it is more than likely that the war, with its added interest 
in the Spanish possessions, had much to do with the choice of this 
particular work rather than a hundred other possible selections 
equally available. 

How greatly the Churchills esteemed Ovalle’s history may be 
seen from the ‘Publishers Preface” to the Collection, which has an 
“Account of the Books contain’d” in the four volumes. There it 
is stated simply that this “is the only good account of that Kingdom 


48 Jbid., 324. 

49 The relation as included in Churchill’s Collection of 1704, III, 
1-154, is identical, page for page, title page included, even to blemishes 
and cracks in the print, to the published edition of 1703. The relation is 
also included in the editions of 1732 and 1744-1746. John Pinkerton has 
the first six books in his General Collection of the Best and Most Inter- 
esting Voyages and Traveis in all parts of the world, 17 volumes, London, 
1808-1814, XIV, 30-210. The reason why the whole was not printed is 
that the first six books are “the only ones that contain the historical and 
natural accounts; . . . and some chapters even out of them are omitted, 
for their tedious superstitious narratives.” (To The Reader, 33. Also 
see “The Conclusion,” 210.) 
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[of Chile}.”°° Moreover, except for the descriptions of miracles, 
which the translator has “in great part retrenched,” Ovalle’s truth- 
fulness was not to be questioned. The writer then goes on to 
praise the completeness and accuracy of the history in spite of the 
difficulties under which its author labored in writing it. At the 
same time the reader is referred to the translator's preface which 
immediately precedes the work itself. Before glancing at this same 
preface, one should first know something about Ovalle and the 
reasons why he happened to become historian of Chile. 

Alonzo Ovalle was a native of Chile. He was born at Santiago 
in 1601.°* His family, which came originally from Spain, seems 
to have been quite well-to-do. At least we hear of them owning 
a large encomienda at Ligua.** In 1619 Alonso entered the Society 
of Jesus in Chile, and there, like Acosta, his first priestly work was 
to take him into the classroom, where he taught philosophy and 
theology. He later became Rector of the Seminary of St. Francis 
Xavier at Santiago. 

Father Ovalle was a comparatively young man when the Chilean 
Jesuits held their first general congregation. Still it was on him 
that its members imposed the duty to representing the vice-province 
at the eighth general congregation of the Order to be held at 
Rome in 1640.5° The reason why he was chosen, we are told, was 
“because of his knowledge and other endowments, and because of 
his family background.’** Nor did Father Ovalle disappoint the 
men who elected him. Going first to Spain, he was well received by 
the Ministers of the Council of the Indies and by the King himself. 
His visits to the various Jesuit houses in the peninsula en route to 
Rome also took on many aspects of a homecoming. In Rome the 
Father General, Mutius Vitelleschi greeted him kindly, while Pope 
Urban VIII also granted him an audience.*® 

Ovalle however soon became convinced that it would take much 
more than the kindness of his superiors, of the Roman ecclesiastics, 
or even of the Royal officials to secure the success of his work. He 
found that Europe was so absolutely ignorant of Chile that in some 
places people did not even recognize the name of the place. If 


50 Awnsham and John Churchill, Collection, Publishers Preface, I, vi. 

51 Carlos Sommervogel, Bibliothéque de la Compagnie de Jésus, 11 
Vols., Brussels, 1890, VI, 39-40. 

52 Francisco Enrich, Historia de la Compaiia de Jesitis en Chile, 2 
volumes, Barcelona, 1891, I, 418. 

53 Sommervogel, VI, 39-40. 

54 Enrich, Historia, I, 451. 

55 Ibid. 
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superiors, civil and ecclesiastical, were to be interested in his beloved 
Chile they would have first to be given information on what sort 
of country it really was. In reflections such as these the seeds of 
his famed history gradually began to take hold. 

When Ovalle left Chile for Europe he had no idea of writing a 
history of his native land. Throughout the writing he found him- 
self lacking in competent authorities as well as accurate historical 
data. Naturally, therefore, the finished work was neither complete 
nor perfectly exact.°* Still Ovalle deserves much credit for what 
he did. After all his was the first history to be written of Chile 
proper. Moreover, the work has ever been considered an out- 
standing literary monument. Certainly it is a tribute to this Jesuit 
and to his knowledge of his native land, its productions, its people 
and its great events, that he did so remarkably well in spite of 
all the handicaps encountered in his writing. 

How highly the English translator esteemed Ovalle’s efforts 
is shown in his introductory prefare. While pointing out the 
good qualities of the book to his English readers, he is so lavish 
in his praise of it that one might label it as publisher's “blurb.” 
Certainly little more could be said than that the relation is ‘so 
admirably perform’d” as to a “Model for most Relations of this 
kind.” The reasons why it is to be considered so admirable then 
follow. In the first place, it is pointed out, one could not wish 
for more exact descriptions of beasts, plants, minerals, rivers, coasts, 
inhabitants, and the like. Likewise the portrayal of the Cordilleras 
is accurate beyond expectation. Entertaining, too, and instructing 
are Ovalle’s descriptions of travel from Chile down into the Plata 
country to Buenos Aires. The translator, after bestowing on Ovalle 
the honorable title of ‘Candid Inquisitive Philosopher,” then makes 
this significant statement: 

But above all the Instructive Chapters of this treatise, there is one about 
the Method of Driving a Trade een Europe and Chile to and from 
the Philippines and East-India’s which contain Secrets of Commerce and 
Navigation, which I wonder how they were Publish'’d and ‘tis possible may 
e're it be long be practis’d by the Spaniards and other Nations, if the Navi- 


gation of the Mexican Gulph becomes so troublesome, as it is likely to be 
made by the Naval Powers of their Maritime Power to exert it self in.57 


The chapter mentioned above as outstanding is the fourth of 
the second book. Ovalle is here speaking of the discovery of the 
56 Ibid., I, 452. 


57 Awnsham and John Churchill, Collection, III, Translator’s Preface 
to Ovalle’s History, 1. 
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Strait of St. Vincent in 1619, and of the exploring party sent out 
shortly thereafter. The King was so delighted with what he heard 
about the healthfulness of the climate about the Strait and the ease 
of its passage, that he determined to let this be the way to the 
Philippines for the future. Ovalle then quotes certain Dutch authors 
who are also of the opinion that the Spaniards would be wiser to 
use this route than the fearful, unhealthy, longer passage around 
the Cape of Good Hope. In fact, it is stated, the Dutch thought 
it well to sail to their own Batavia in this way.°* Ovalle continues: 


and if they say true, and make out that it is better to sail this way to their 
Batavia, how much better is it for the Spaniards, who drive a Trade with 
Peru and Chile, the distance being much less, and having for Friends all 
the Parts of Chile, if they won't go so high as Peru, which the Dutch have 
not: Neither would it be a small Advantage to exchange in those Ports the 
Merchandices of Europe with their Product, which is so wanting in the 
Philippines Islands, and all those Parts of the East: Every one may find 
their Account in this trade. . 


Ovalle then makes clear how everybody will gain by this trade. 
The Spanish merchants, without having to contend with unhealthy 
Cartagena, Panama and Portobelo, would find ample markets for 
their wares in Chile and Peru. With the expensive portage from the 
Caribbean thus eliminated, Chile and Peru in turn would get their 
European wares at a much cheaper rate. For their part these two 
countries would furnish corn, wine, oil, copper, hides, nuts, and 
other commodities so needful to Europe and the Philippines alike. 
It was a forgone conclusion that the merchants of New Spain would 
continue to get their European wares directly from Spain and not 
from Chile or Peru. To be sure, New Spain would lose her Philip- 
pine trade. However this should be considered rather an advantage 
in as much as high handling charges had made that trade an un- 
profitable affair anyhow. 

Ovalle next mentions the two big obstacles that might prevent 
the new course from being used. The first lies in the fact that the 
Strait cannot be passed except in certain seasons of the year, though, 
as he previously remarked, once it had been passed, the route 
to the Phillipines is excellent and swift at any time. The second 
obstacle is the same as that which has kept the port of Buenos Aires 
closed to trade, namely precedent, in spite of countless lives lost 
in the unhealthy Caribbean trading centers. Ovalle does not say 


58 Alonso de Ovalle, Relation, Bk. II, Ch. IV, as in Churchill, Collection, 
III, 56-57. 
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so explicitly but hints that the cause of all this lies with the traders, 
merchants and officials of the older trading colonies. At any rate 
Buenos Aires is avoided, and for the same reason the Chile-Philip- 
pine route. 

In concluding this data Ovalle lets slip a statement which is most 
significant. Before citing this, however, it may be pointed out 
that Chileans were scarcely imbued with any proper nationalism at 
this early date. Still even then there seems to have been present 
a certain spirit of economic independence, which was only later to 
have its political counterpart. Ovalle was a native born Chilean, 
and had a love of Chile and a great desire to see it thrive, as would 
seem to be indicated in the following: “Perhaps time will bring all 
things to pass, and that those of C/i/e themselves will venture to find 
out this Vent for their Product. All consists in trying; for the 
Advantages on both sides would be so manifest, that the Sweet of 
them would soon make the Way easie, and that Trade would won- 
derfully enrich Chile and Peru. Since they might bring back to 
those Kingdoms all the Commodities of China and Japan... .” To 
be sure, Ovalle was also a loyal subject of his Catholic Majesty 
for he immediately adds: “and that without carrying any gold or 
silver, which might be preserv'd all for Europe.” By this trade too 
“the King’s Revenue will be the greater.” Finally, remembering that 
Ovalle was procurator of his province and recalling the financial 
difficulties under which his brethren were laboring, one can un- 
derstand why, in his opinion, “all things thus well accommodated, 
the Service of God, and the Divine Cult and worship would be 
better carried on.’’®® 

The whole of Ovalle’s history is a mine of information not 
only on the climate, natives, soil, and products of Chile from top 
to bottom, but also of its rivers, harbours, ports, coasts and winds. 
A considerable amount of space is also devoted to the merchants 
and their large profits. The possibilities of gold, silver, and precious 
stones being found in Chile are also given prominence. Comparing 
this work on Chile to that of Campbell on South America in general, 
one sees great similarities of treatment. In other words a merchant, 
such as was Campbell, would have written the history of Chile 
just as Ovalle did, excluding of course its religious aspects. Exam- 
ples other than that cited above might be given to illustrate this 
point. However, considering the scope and purpose of the present 
work, but one more will suffice. 


59 Ibid., 58. 
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The illustration is taken from the fifth chapter of the first 
book of the history.*° There Ovalle states that “a Man who has 
about Forty thousand Crowns to employ in land, Flocks and Slaves 
to take care of them, may every year have a Revenue of Ten or 
Twelve thousand Crowns, which is a Gain of Twenty-five per 
Cent.... The Merchants, by many Commodities, get a hundred, and 
two hundred, nay three hundred per Cent, in a Navigation of about 
three weeks, which is the time usually Employed from Chile to 
Lima.” Ovalle adds that there is little danger from storms or pirates. 
Rather the greatest danger is in the covetousness of the merchants, 
who “load up to the Mid-Mast,” trusting in tail winds and calm 
seas to get them through! He remarks on the plentifulness of 
marketable products: “I have seen them go out of the Port with 
Provisions for the Voyage and other Necessities as high as the Ropes 
that hold the Masts.” 

One might well imagine that information such as this would 
have been of utmost interest to the merchants of Europe. But 
if there be any doubt in the matter he should glance through the 
Fugger News-Letters. As Gordon Selfridge points out, lacking such 
modern business facilities as telephones, cables, telegraphs, news- 
papers, and the like, the bankers and merchants of the time had to 
resort to other means for obtaining every scrap of news that might 
seriously affect their business ventures.** For their part the Fuggers 
had agents in all important trading centers, who notified their 
masters in Augsburg of such events as would be of interest. One 
is surprised to note the great similarity between this type of “news” 
and so much of what was taken from the Jesuits by English writers. 

If whole books were ‘“‘borrowed” from the Jesuits, without a 
farthing of recompense, it is clear that wholesale citations from the 
same were not to be scrupled at, especially in those days when no 
copyright laws existed. However, some English writers and pub- 
lishers gave the Jesuits full credit, even using quotation marks, some 
mentioned them as sources, and others made no reference whatever 
to them. The long task of reading the English travel writers to 
determine the full amount of materials taken from Jesuit missionary 
writers revealed that even if a complete tabulation could be made 
it would be impossible to publish the amounts utilized. Scarcely 
a British writer over two centuries neglected materials coming in 


60 Alonso de Ovalle, Relations, Bk. I, Ch. V, as in Churchill, III, 10. 

61 Gordon Selfridge, “Forward” to the Fugger News-Letters, Victor 
von Klarwill, editor, Pauline de Chary and L. S. R. Byrne, translators, 
2 volumes, London, 1924-1926, I, iii. 
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from all quarters of the globe from the pens of Jesuits. In conclud- 
ing this section on Ovalle it will suffice to give one example of 
the manner in which Cooke and Bankes at widely separated times 
made use of a passage in Ovalle.®* 


Ovalle, 1703. “Their Doors are of the same Material, and they have 
neither Hinges, Locks, nor Keys, nor anything under a Lock or Key. . . . 
First, as to their Beds, they have neither Quilts, nor Sheets, nor Pillows; 
much less do they need Curtains, Pavillions, or Alcoves: The hard Grounds 
is their Couch, upon which they lay some poor Skins; and for Boulster, 
they lay a Stone, or a piece of Wood, and double their Cloaks to lay on it; 
and that is their highest Contrivance of Ease; They have One or Two 
very course Coverlets, which they Weave of a sort of Thread. . . . They have 
no Utensil of Gold or Silver, though they have so much in their Country; 
Their Plate is Four or Five Dishes, and some Spoons of Wood, or a Shell 
from the Sea side; a Calbash or Gourd to drink in, a Leaf of a Tree, or of 
Maiz, for a Saltseller: This is all the Apparatus of their Table, which is the 
Ground, or at least best a little Broom, upon which they wipe their hands. . .. 
Their way of letting Blood is safer than ours, for it is . . . with a sharp 
Flint, fix'd at the end of little piece of Wood, so fast, that there is just 
enough left out to cut the Vein, and no more. . .” 


Cooke, 1712. “Locks and Hinges they never made Use of, the Doors 
only put to loose; and they never fear robbing, as having nothing to lose, 
and Theft being little known among them. As for Furnature, they have 
neither Quilts, Sheets, nor Pillows, but lie on some Skins on the Ground 
with a Stone, or Piece of Wood for a Boulster, with one or two coarse Cover- 
lets or Blankets. Hangings are never thought of, much less Plate, but they 
are satisfy'd with a few Wooden Dishes and Spoons, a Calabash or Gourd 
for their Drink, and a Leaf for a Salt {seller}. The Ground is their Table, 
or at most a little Bench, without Cloth or Napkins, but only a little Broom 
to wipe their Hands on . . . and for letting Blood, they have a safe Way, 
doing it with a little Fleem made of Flint, which they fasten’d to a Stick, 
and with a little Stroke cut the Vein.” 


Bankes, 1797. Their manners are very simple. They have no gold 
or silver, though these metals are so common ia their country. All their 
bedding is some skins laid on the ground; and they eat on the ground, or 
else on a little bench, and wipe their hands on a broom, instead of 4 
napkin. Their food is of maize, fruit, herbs, and what they catch by hunt 


62 The Ovalle selection is from Book III, Chapters III and IV of 
his Chile, as translated in Churchill, Collection, 71-72; the second selection 
is from Captain Edward Cooke, A Voyage to the South Sea, and Round 
the World, Perform’d in the years 1708, 1709, 1710, and 1711, by the 
Ships Duke and Dutchess of Bristol ..., 2 Vols., London, 1712, I, Chapter 
VII, 71; Cooke mentions Ovalle as a source in the beginning of his Chapter 
VI, and later in his Chapter X, but without specific references; Reve 
Thomas Bankes, A Modern, Authentic and Complete System of Universal 
Geography. . . . London, 1797, II, 558; Bankes does not cite Ovalle but 
uses both Bankes and Ovalle; by his time such writings were pro 
deemed “common knowledge.” 
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ing and fishing. Their drink, also is made of maize toasted, steeped, and 
boiled, or of fruits. Their furnature consists of four or five dishes, and 
some wooden spoons or shells, a calabash or gourd to drink out of, and a 
leaf of a tree or maize for a salt-seller. . . . They let blood with a sharp 
flint, fixed in a little piece of wood, and just enough to open a vein.” 


Acuna 


In a curious volume entitled Voyages and Discoveries in South 
America, published in London in 1698 there are three very 
interesting relations, two of them by Jesuit writers.** The first of 
the three is Father Acufia’s relation of his voyage down the Amazon 
River; the second is Acarete du Biscay’s story of his business trip 
from Spain to Potosi by way of Buenos Aires; the third deals with 
Father Grillet and Bechamel and their trek into Guiana in 1674.% 
The editor of this work has a special “advertisement” immediately 
preceding his introduction. One might now call it a news “flash.” 
He says that, just as his introduction was going to the printers, word 
reached him from Lisbon through Paris to the effect that the French 
of Cayenne had attacked the Portuguese, who were erecting a fort 
north of the Amazon to protect a gold mine discovered there. The 
editor points out that the outcome of the trouble is uncertain, but 
“this is certain that whatever Europeans first possess themselves of 


the Isle of the Sun, and the Bosphore or Strait of the Amazone will 
command the Entrance into, and Passage up that noble River, and 
secure the trade of it to themselves.”’® 

From what the editor says in the introduction proper, there can 
be no doubt but that it was precisely such trade that he had in mind 
in publishing his volume. He writes: 


The following Relations discovering some of the richest Parts of the 
World, not yet planted by the Europeans, and others but little known, 


63 Voyages and Discoveries in South-America, The first up the river 
of Amazons, to Quito, in Peru, and back again to Brazil, perform’d at the 
Command of the King of Spain, by Christipher D’Acugna. The second 
up the River of Plata, and thence by Land on the Mines of Potozi, by 

ons. Acarete. The third from Cayenne, into Guiana, in search of the Lake 
of Parima, reputed the richest Place in the World, by M. Grillet and Bech- 
amel. Done into English from the originals, being the only accounts of those 
parts hitherto extant. S. Buckley, pub. London, 1698. 

64 Cristébal de Acufia, Nuevo descubrimiento del Gran Rio de las 
Amazonas, Madrid, 1641; this is translated as “A Relation of the Great River 
of Amazons in South America.” Acarete was not a Jesuit. Jean Grillet, 
“Journal du voyage qu’ont fait les PP. Jean Grillet et Francois Bechamel 
de la Compagnie de Jésus dans le Goyane, |’an 1674,” is in Relation de la 
rwiére des Amazones, traduite par feu M. de Comberville .... Paris, 1682 
and 1684, vol. IV. 

65 Voyages and Discoveries in South America, Introduction, ii. 
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worthy the perusal of the Curious, can hardly fail of a favorable Reception 
at this Juncture; for of all the Blessing of Peace, none appear more charm. 
ing or profitable than Navigation and Commerce, especially to the English 
Nation, whose Genius is much bent upon Improvements at Sea, and 
Plantations abroad, which bring great Riches into the Kingdom, particu. 
larly those in America, where the Spaniards by their ill Conduct have 
given Opportunities to some of their Neighbors to put in for a share of 
the Wealth and Trade of that vast Tract of land.66 


The English editor then gives the reasons why the Amazon was 
explored by Acufia and his party. The venture was brought on by 
the fact that the conduct of the English, French and Dutch in the 
Caribbean area and Brazil had forced Philip III to find other means 
of getting out the gold of Peru to Spain. It was thought that a 
waterway from Quito to Para might be the answer to the problem, 
hence the expedition.*” The editor further explains how Father 
Acufia, a renouned geographer, left Quito in January, 1639, and 
arrived at Para in December of the same year. He also states quite 
correctly how, when Acufia’s relation was published at Madrid in 
1641, after the Portuguese had again broken from Spain, Philip IV 
took “all possible care to get and destroy most of the printed Copies 
in Europe and the West Indies,” since the Spaniards could no longer 
use the information the work contained, “the Portuguese might 
make too great Advantage of it.”** Here is the reason for the 
scarcity of the book. Here too is an excellent example of the im- 
portance attached to such a work by the Spanish monarchs, and the 
means they took at times to prevent such information from falling 
into the hands of their European rivals. In this same connection one 
recalls how Clavigero’s Storia Antica del Messico, though first writ- 
ten in Spanish, had to be translated into Italian for publication due 
to the antagonism of Charles III. 

A very brief survey of Acufia’s relation will make it quite evident 
why the English editor should have got somewhat excited about 
trade possibilities in the Amazon country. The first ten chapters 
deal with Gonzalo Pizarro’s journey by land along the upper waters 

66 Jbid., Introduction, iii. 

67 Abbé Guillaume Thomas Raynal, Philosophical and Political History 
of the Settlements and Trade of the Europeans in the East and West Indies. 
Translated by J. Justamond, M.A. 5 volumes, Third Edition, London, 1777, 
_— ye and Discoveries, Introduction, iv-v. The father’s name is 
here spelled Acugna; elsewhere one finds Acughna and Acunha. Judging 
from what the publisher says of the scarcity of copies of the original 
Spanish text, the English translation, including the words “Taken from the 


Spanish Original,” was made from the French translation of Gomberville 
and not actually from the Spanish. 
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of the Amazon, of Orellana’s voyage to the mouth of the river, and 
of the Orsua expedition. Among the many interesting findings 
of Acufia in the chapters that follow one learns that: 


A great many more Rivers fall into the Amazone than into the Ganges; 
and if the Banks of the latter are cover’d with gilded sand, those of the 
former are fill’d with a Sand of pure Gold, and the Waters that always 
wash them are continually discovering Mines of Gold and Silver in the 
Bowels of the Earth.®9 


Next, after dealing with the source, length, breadth, and depth 
of the Amazon in chapters XXI and XXII, Acufia states that there 
are ‘“Four things which abound on the Banks of this River, which 
are capable of enriching great kingdoms.” The four are wood, coco- 
trees, tobacco and sugar, the last of these especially being most 
valuable.7° But there are also other commodities to be had, such 
as cotton, “which grows there abundantly,” Rocouz, used for making 
scarlet dyes, Caffia, Sarsaparilla, oils of various kinds, gums and 
rosins.** Furthermore, Acufia says, the natives of the land are 
quite commercial minded. Their cedar-wood canoes and traffic 
on the river reminded one a lot of Venice.’* In addition Acufia has 
further interesting details on the mineral wealth of the Amazon 
country. For example, he says “I am mightily mistaken in my 
Judgment, if many others [mines of gold and silver} may not be 
found in this Country more rich than all those of Peru, the famous 
Mountain of Potosi be comprehended in it; I speak not this without 
ground... .”’* The chief reason for this assertion seems to have 
been the great amount of gold he saw in the possession of the natives 
as he journeyed down the river. For example, Chapter LVII of the 
Relation deals with the gold mine and the Yquyari River which 
springs out of it. “Here,” says Acufia, ‘the Natives amass Gold to- 
gether in prodigious quantities."’* In the following chapter he tells 
how the natives actually “hang plates of Gold from homes in their 
Ears and Nostrils.” 

Knowing that his Catholic Majesty would be interested in forti- 
fying the proposed trade route, Acufia also gave information on 
that score. He mentioned, for example, the famous River Negro, 





69 Ibid., Chapter XXXII, 77-80. 

70 Ibid., Chapter XXXIII. 

71 Jbid., Chapter XXXVIII, 88-89. 

72 Ibid., Chapter XXXVI, 81. 

73 Ibid., Chapter LVII, 131-138. Note. On Acufia’s map, opposite 
page 1, the mile appears at c.310° long., and c.2° south of the Equator. 

74 Ibid., Chapter LVII, 133-134. 
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or Urma, or Curiguarura, which, according to his map flows into 
the Amazon at 4° south latitude and ¢.316° longitude. Acufia 
considered the mouth of this river to be the best place in the world 
for erecting a fort, both because of its strategic position and because 
of the abundance of stone in the vicinity.” In this regard likewise 
Acufia made a statement which was iater to cause no little argu- 
ment among geographers. He said that a better place still for 
such a fortification was rather “several Leagues above this mouth, 
in an Arm that goes to cast itself into the River call’d Réo-grande, 
whose Mouth . . . is in the North Sea."** Acufia’s map, placed 
at the beginning of the relation also shows this hook-up between 
the Amazon and Orinoco River systems, a discovery most important. 

While treating of the Amazon country a word should be said 
about a famous map, which was published at Quito in 1707 by 
the Jesuit, Father Samuel Fritz.77 Juan and Ulloa have an inter- 
esting account of how the map came into being in the first volume 
of their Voyage to South-America, Book VI, Chapter V, pages 403- 
404 of the English translation edited in 1758. The two authors first 
give testimony of the wonderful improvements made along the 
Marafion by the Jesuits, who not only converted the hitherto savage 
Indians, thereby sublimating their morals and customs and making 
them loyal subjects of Spain, but improved the lands as well. The 
result was that: “The banks of this river, where before only wild 
Indians were seen living in the manner of beasts, were now turned 
into plantations and regular towns, the inhabitants of which showed 
that they were not destitute of reason and humanity.”"* The authors 
then mention that such improvements were due in large part to the 
labours of Father Samuel Fritz. In 1689, however, the Father's 
health broke down and he was forced to go to Para for a brief rest. 
Two years later he was again back making the rounds of his forty- 
one mission stations. This accomplished, he made a report of the 
country to the viceroy at Lima, “where he was received with great 
honour.” 

In returning to his mission again in August 1693, Father Fritz 
took special notice of the rivers which flow into the Marafion from 


75 Ibid., Chapter LXV. 

76 Ibid. 

77 Father Samuel Fritz was born in 1656 at Trautenau in Bohemia. 
He came to the missions in 1684. The exact date of his death seems to be 
——— though Sommervogel has it on March 20, 1725. Sommervogel, 

, 10038. 

78 Jorge Santacilla y Juan, and Don Antonio de Ulloa, Voyage to 

South America, I, 403. 
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the South. The information thus gathered, together with what he 
already knew of the country, enabled him to draw his map, which 
was first published at Quito in 1707, and copied many times there- 
after. Juan and Ulloa mention that, though the map was not as 
accurate as might be desired, because the Father lacked proper in- 
struments for taking accurate observations of key points, still the 
finished product was greatly applauded, since it was the only one 
in which were laid down the source and direction of all the rivers 
which join the Marafion, and the whole course of the latter till 
its junction with the ocean."® 

Five years after the map was first published, Captain Edward 
Cooke included it in his Voyage to the South Sea.*° Cooke in in- 
troducing the map to his readers tells how the British obtained a 
copy of it and why it was important. He says: 
I have purposely reserv’d the last Place for the Rivers, an Account of a 
new Map of the mighty River of the Amazons, engrav'd and printed at 
Quito in Peru, where the Source of it is, and runs many Leagues, notwith- 
standing it falls into the North Sea. This Map was taken Abroad a Prize, 
being made but in the Year 1707, and consequently, in all Liklihood, the 
first that ever came into England, drawn by the Jesuits in Peru, who have 
labour’d more than any others, to discover that vast Tract through which this 


River runs, which has been hitherto erroneously laid down, and well de- 
serves to be rectify'd, being probably the greatest in the World.8! 


Beginning on page 240, Cooke gives “The Substance” as he calls 
it of Acufia’s relation on the Amazon, and then follows with a “fur- 
ther account,” pages 248 to 250. The latter, which gives a brief 
description of the Amazon and the surrounding country with its 
trees, fishes, various animals, inhabitants, missions, etc., seems to 
have been taken from the 1707 edition of the map published at 
Quito. The may itself is inserted between 248 and 249. 

Needless to say, Acufia was used as an authority by other English 
trade and travel writers besides Cooke and Banks. Captain Woodes 
Rogers, who was primarily interested in trade and was backed by 
the Merchants of Bristol for a voyage around the world to explore 
trade possibilities, used Acufia, just as did Edward Cooke, the first 


79 Ibid., 404. 

80 Samuel Fritz, A copy of Father Fritz’s map has been included in 
Journal of the Travels and Labours of Father Samuel Fritz in the River 
of the Amazons between 1686 and 1728, Rev. Dr. George Edmundson, 
trans. and ed., London, Printed for the Hakluyt Society, 1922, opp. p. 47. 

81 Edward Cooke, Voyage to the South Sea, I, 221-22. 
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mate on the expedition.*? This, incidentally, was the Rogers who 
rescued Alexander Selkirk, better known as Robinson Crusoe, from 
the Island of Juan Fernandz in the winter of 1708-1709. Throughout 
the pages of Emanuel Bowen’s Complete System of Geography, 
which he referred to as a “universal map of Commerce,” use is made 
of the various Jesuit writers including Acufia and Fritz, though 
his account of the Amazon seems to have been derived from Rogers.** 
While Alexander Dalrymple in his Collection of Voyages, 1770- 
1771, and John Hamilton Moore in his New and Complete Collection 
of Voyages, 1778, obviously made use of all sources available, it 
will be useless to attempt to pick out what they took from the Jesuit 
writings. With William Robertson, however, the story is different.** 
Robertson was not content with indicating his exact sources in foot- 
notes. He added longer notes at the end of his volumes giving 
further details from the authors cited and an excellent “Catalogue 
of Spanish Books and Manuscripts” at the end of the second volume. 
Seventeen Jesuit writers are cited, including Acosta, Ovalle, and 
Acufia, the last becoming an authority on the weather and fishing 
along the Amazon.*® Though these and a number of other British 
writers were primarily interested in the seventeenth century Jesuit 
authors for purposes of trade, present day scholars utilize the same 
fathers for their studies in history, geography, ethnology and 
anthropology. 


HERMAN J. MULLER 


John Carroll University, 
Cleveland 


82 Captain Woodes Rogers, A Cruising Voyage Round the World: 
First to the South Seas, thence to the East Indies, and homewards by the 
Cape of Good Hope. Begun in 1708 and finished in 1711. . . . London, 
1712, 72-74. 

83 Emanuel Bowen, A Complete System of Geography. Being a De- 
scription of all the Countries, Islands, Cities, Chief Towns, Harbours, 
Lakes, and Rivers, Mountains, Mines, Etc., of the known world. . . .The 
whole Illustrated with Seventy Maps. . . . 2 volumes, London, 1747, e& 
pecially II, 580—587. 

84 William Robertson, The History of America, 2 volumes, London, 1778. 

85 Ibid., I, 255, 452, note 31, and I, 325, note 52. 
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Broadax and Bayonet: The Role of the United States Army in the Develop- 
ment of the Northwest, 1815-1860. By Francis Paul Prucha. State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin, Madison, 1953. Pp. xii, 263. $4.00. 


This scholarly and well written volume is a valuable addition to the 
slowly growing list of books dealing with the activities of the United States 
army on the American frontier. The term Northwest as used by the author 
includes the area between Lake Michigan on the east extending westward to 
the Missouri River, and from Fort Edwards at the mouth of the Des Moines 
River on the south northward to Fort Ripley in the north central part of what 
is now Minnesota. The forts ~ehen | in present day Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Minnesota, and northern Illinois are considered. Chronologically, the 
study covers the period from 1815, when the United States government be- 
gan to expand its military frontier into the northwest, until 1860, when 
all but two of the military posts in the region had been evacuated. It is 
not an account of Indian battles, as fortunately none of the posts was at- 
tacked, but it emphasizes the non-military services of the army, and the life 
of the soldier in those isolated garrisons in this portion of our western 
borders. While the work is an integrated unit, considerable attention is 
devoted to the history of each military post in the area, the most important 
of which were Fort Howard at Green Bay, Fort Crawford at Prairie du 
Chien, and Fort Snelling near St. Paul. 

The volume is divided into twelve chapters. The first two set the 
stage by describing the area as a wilderness, and defining, in general, the 
military frontier in the early nineteenth century. The third chapter is a 
comprehensive account of the makeup and characteristics of the early 
American army. Chapters four and five give an account of the liquor 
problem and the police functions of the frontier army. There is a chapter 
describing the effect of the army upon the wilderness as the soldiers erected 
forts, constructed roads and bridges, and cultivated subsistence farms. The 
army posts were a decided economic stimulus to the frontier, creating a 
demand for hay, wood, food, and services. Attention is paid to the trans- 
portation of troops and supplies, the scientific contributions of the post 
officers, and the part played by the army posts in the cultural and social 
development of the area. 

The chapters on military manpower and on social and cultural life 
were of special interest to this reviewer. The well trained and disciplined 
officers are presented in sharp contrast to the enlisted personnel, which 
consisted of “‘riffraff’’ and a considerable percentage of foreigners. It was 
a drab and monotonous life for a private at five dollars per month, and 
unscrupulous traders selling whiskey often harassed the posts, where intem- 
perance and desertion were not uncommon. The forts were under garrisoned, 
usually having from fifty to one hundred men each. Considering the lack 
of sufficient manpower and the conditions under which they had to operate, 
the army doubtless did a satisfactory job. In addition to furthering the 
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economic development of the various areas in which they were located, with- 
in these forts were established pioneer schools, libraries, church organizations, 
and theatres. Colonel Zachary Taylor, writing in 1820, said that “the ax, 
pick, saw, and trowel has [sic} become more the implement of the American 
soldier than the cannon, musket, or sword.” 

The author has presented an interesting and stimulating description and 
evaluation of the frontier army in an important period in our national de- 
velopment. This well documented study is based on carefully selected 
materials from the national archives and from numerous accounts of eye 
witnesses. Attractive and well printed, the volume contains carefully chosen 
illustrations, and has a good index. 

HAROLD E. Briccs 
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale 


The Immaculate Forest: An Account of an Expedition to Unexplored Tervi- 
tories between the Andes and the Amazon. By W. R. Philipson. Phi- 
losophical Library, New York. 1952. Pp. 223. 


This is a very refreshing bit of scientific reporting by a leading botanist 
of the British Museum. With graphic detail, Dr. Philipson describes the 
adventures, scientific and exploratory, of a team of scientists penetrating into 
the unknown Macarena Mountains south of Villavicencio, in the Republic 
of Colombia. Over and above the scientific value of so many of the dis- 
coveries, this volume is a small classic of modern reporting of exploration 
in one of the little-known corners of the world. The work of Philipson 
and his companion, biologist Christopher Doncaster, sponsored by the 
British Council in co-operation with the Roberto Franco Institute in Villa- 
vicencio and other Colombian scientists, is also an excellent example of the 
kind of scientific co-operation between nations that can teach valuable lessons 
to politicians and diplomats. 


Because the Macarena Mountains, between the inner slopes of the 
easternmost Colombian Andes and the headwaters of the Amazon, were 
unmapped and uninhabited, the Philipson account is necessarily a recital 
of heroic trail blazing through heavily forested valleys, along narrow ridges, 
over swollen rivers—and there were often frustrations, along with exciting 
crisis, in the arduous attempt to reach the highest point in the Macarenas 
themselves. There are two major climaxes in this story: the exciting moment 
when Philipson and his companions (Doncaster and the Colombian helpers) 
finally know that they have reached the summit of the Macarenas; and the 
discovery of several types of flora (and some fauna) which seem to link 
the Macarenas to the Guiana Highlands, portions of northern Brazil, the 
southern South American plains, and even Central America. This lattet 
climax is formed of the several discoveries of specimens, pius a thought- 
provoking recapitulation at the end of the book. Philipson indicates that 
he had hopes of bolstering the theory that the Amazonian Basin was, in the 
far geologic past, a vast plateau stretching from the Andes to the Guianas 
and south to the plains; some of the plants and animals of the Macarena 
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Range bear this out, for there seems little room for other explanations of their 
presence there. 

Of additional interest is the brief but delightful description of their 
stay among some of the inhabitants of the //anero country, plus a quick 
trip to the end of nowhere, Colombia’s Leticia and the headwaters of the 
mignificent Amazon. For the readers interested in the strictly botanical and 
biological material in the book, there is an index which seems complete 
enough. The less scientifically minded will find that the photographic 
illustrations, thirty-two in number, give entertaining help in showing the 
trials and tribulations of such exploration, plus the kind of scenery en- 
countered. Endpaper maps show the routes of the expedition and place the 
explored area in its larger geographical setting. 


PHILIP WAYNE POWELL 
University of California, Santa Barbara 


Before Lewis and Clark. Documents Illustrating the History of the Missouri 
1785—1804, Edited with an introductory narrative, by A. P. Nasatir. St. 
Louis Historical Documents Foundation, St. Louis, 1952. Vols. I, II. 
Pp. 853. 


For a score of years Professor Nasatir has been engaged in collecting 
materials and documents on the Missouri River and its vast valley. The re- 
sults of some aspects of his labor have appeared in articles over the years 
and now appear in full in these two volumes. The first one hundred 
and fifteen pages are a history of the exploration of the Missouri Valley 
from 1673 to 1804, though practically nine-tenths of his narrative pertain 
to the years before 1785. This interdsting account, divided into three parts, 
is attended by an extensive bibliography in the footnotes and five large, 
tipped-in maps. If the documentation for the period before 1785 as indi- 
cated in the footnotes were also published, obviously many more volumes 
would be required. 

In selecting his documents Professor Nasatir chooses those most signifi- 
cant for unfolding the story of the exploration and use of the Missouri 
Valley, and by this he means chiefly the story of trade with the Indians. 
The collection is thereby widened beyond geographical aspects to trade 
policies of the French, Spanish, and English. Moreover, he presents only 
eleven documents for the years 1785 through 1791, eleven for 1792, sixteen 
for 1793, and the remainder of some 160 for the years to 1805. Again, 
his selections in the main have to do with St. Louis, its trade and traders, 
and French and Spanish regulators of New Orleans. Finally, these materials 
whether previously published or unpublished, are here produced in English, 
all for the purpose of comprehension of the story of the Missouri. The pub- 
lished translations have been checked against the originals; in some places 
Professor Nasatir has retranslated the document, in others he has made cor- 
rections. While he keeps to the wording and spelling of the originals pur- 
posely, he painstakingly brackets variants and words about which any doubt 
may arise. In footnotes he gives the history of each document with references 
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to its users. No one will question the great industry that has gone into 
this publication, whose author and editor has himself transcribed over 70,000 
pages of documents and has gathered additional materials from many 
American and European archives. Students of the Trans-Mississippi west 
will be happy to have this set for research purposes. It is a welcome 
commemoration of the Louisiana Purchase sesquicentennial. 


JEROME V. JACOBSEN 
Loyola University, Chicago 


Le Grand Marquis, Pierre de Rigaud de Vaudreuil et la Louisiane. By Guy 
Frégault. La Corporation des Editions Fides, Montreal I, Canada. 
Pp. 484. $3.50. 


On turning the title page of this book, one is confronted with the first 
of twenty pages of Bibliographie. Almost half of this section deals with 
manuscript material, either original or reprinted, which is to be found in 
archives of Canada or the United States. The prominence allotted to these 
sources seems to typify the purpose of the author. His biography proves to 
be not so much a picture of the man, Vaudreuil, as a scholarly research into 
the evidence exposing his method of conducting the government of Louisiana 
from 1743 to 1755. No emphasis is put on the “Grand Marquis’ "’ youth 
or on the latter years of his life, after he became Governor of New France 
at Quebec. 

As the book unfolds its carefully documented pages, the lack of details 
in Vaudreuil’s portrait emphasizes the exactitude with which his major 
characteristics have been delineated. 

Some of these characteristics which will clarify aspets of French Amer 
ican colonial policy will be very helpful to the student of this period. For 
instance, in the first chapter, which deals with the biographee’s father, one 
learns how a governor of New France could be so interested in the Canadian 
fur trade that he would go against the best advantages of his compatriots in 
the Mississippi Valley. Chapter four shows Vaudreuil begging the French 
Ministry, in vain, for merchandise which might have kept the good will 
of the Indians who were turning to the British because they could not find 
what they needed at New Orleans. It also shows how the Governor had to 
play one tribe off against another in order to keep them all weak, which 
seems to have been a policy forced on colonial administrators because of the 
shortsighted economy of Louis XV’s Court. In various places, but e& 
pecially in chapter six, one learns how the double authority of the Intendant 
and the Governor proved to be an obstacle to progress. Finally, in chapter 
seven, it becomes clear that men appointed to rule the colonies were not 
always selected because of their ability; their inefficiency paved the way 
for England’s conquest of French North America. 

It has been suggested that more could have been said about Vaudreuil, 
but probably this book, as far is it goes, contains everything that needed 
to be written about him. One could wish that it covered his final activities 
in Canada in the same way. 
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The index is quite lengthy, but it groups most references under proper 
names with which they are connected. It would have been helpful if some 
of the items had been duplicated as separate topics. The careful editing 
of the text does credit to the publishers, but the lack of a good binding 
means that librarians who buy the book will soon have the expense of 
remedying this defect. 

RAPHAEL N. HAMILTON 


Marquette University, Milwaukee 


A History of Soviet Russia: The Bolshevik Revolution, 1917-1923, Volume 
II. By Edward Hallett Carr. Macmillan, New York, 1952. Pp. 400. 
$6.00. 


The Bolshevik Revolution, 1917-1923, Vol. II is organized both 
chronologically and topically.—It opens with a discussion of the socialist 
Theories and Programmes; then proceeds to deal with three periods: The 
Impact of the Revolution, War Communism, and the Economic Policy. Each 
of the above periods is divided into topics in which policies and methods 
applied by the Bolshevik regime to Agriculture, Industry, Labor and the 
Trade Unions, Trade and Distribution, and Finance are discussed. This 
arrangement permits the reader to study the revolution either by the periods 
or by selected topics throughout the periods. The book ends with a chapter 
on The Beginning of Planning and two notes: C. Marx, Engels and the 
Peasant, and D. Workers’ Control on the Railways. 

This volume, like Prof. Carr's first (cf. review of his Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion, Vol. I in Mid-America, Jan. 1952) is based exclusively on Soviet 
sources. It abounds with quotations and references from Soviet docu- 
ments and writers. The reviewer wished there were a shorter cut to pre- 
senting an adequate account of this work. 

In studying any revolution the reader wants to know first what kind 
of political and economic order the revolution had destroyed: stagnant, de- 
caying, or progressive? Second, has the new order been beneficial or 
detrimental to the people? Prof. Carr does not give a definite answer to 
the second question; with respect to the first, his understanding of pre- 
revolutionary Russia leans heavily upon Lenin's. His criticism of Russia's 
most important reforms: the Emancipation of serfs, and the Stolipin land 
reform follows the Marxist line. For example, Prof. Carr writes: “The 
emancipation undermined the equilibrium which the Russian countryside had 
enjoyed at the low level of a serf economy and substituted no other.” He 
maintains that the reform benefited only ‘capable and energetic landown- 
ers’ at the expense of “the less enterprising’; that it “favored the rise of 
a small number of the most efficient peasants,” and “divided the peasantry 
into a minority . . . of landowning peasants . . . and a majority of land- 
less peasants”. . . . First, it must be pointed out that when freedom begins 
to reign more productive and enterprising people receive larger rewards; 
second, the reform did not create a majority of landless peasants. 

Political and economic reforms in Russia had begun early in the 19th 
century and were brought to fruition in 1861, when 22.5 million serfs, about 
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one third of the total population were emancipated. To prevent the pau- 
perization and the formation of an immense proletariat, the government made 
arrangements for the liberated peasants to own land. The peasants were 
organized into rural communes, the mir, and given the complete system of 
self-government. The land bought from the landowners remained the 
common property of the commune. Though the land allotments varied with 
the fertility of the soil, the average, per male peasant was 9.5 acres; this 
size compared favorably with the average size of the French peasant during 
the same period. To equalize land holdings, when families increased or 
decreased, arable lands of the commune were periodically redistributed, 
usually within 5, 10 or 12 years. It is interesting to note that the rural 
commune was idealized by both the early Russian socialists and the conser- 
vatives. The first saw in it a germ for the future development of socialism, 
the latter a bulwark against class struggle and socialism. 

After emancipation, agricultural productivity began to rise, and Russia 
became an important grain exporting country. However, the village com- 
mune, with the rapid economic development of the country, began to show 
defects: the authority of its assembly over the members, and the system of 
periodic redistribution of land tended to restrain individual initiative. To 
remedy these defects, Prime Minister Stolipin in 1906, overcoming strong 
opposition from both the conservative and the socialist parties in the Duma 
(Russian Parliament) was able to put through an agrarian reform. The 
purpose of the reform was to end the communal form of ownership of land 
gradually and to substitute a numerous class of independent farm owners. 
Stolipin believed that independent farmers would become more productive 
and oppose socialism. As a result of the Stolipin reform, by the end of 
1913, about 24 per cent of all the peasant households withdrew from the 
communes and became independent farmers. In addition 3 million families 
moved and settled in Siberia. Unfortunately, World War I interrupted 
this movement. Had there been no war, the Russian peasants soon would 
have become independent farmers. But Prof. Carr writes: “As it was, 
Stolipin could only hope to improve the lot of a few ‘sturdy and strong’ 
kulaks at the cost—and here Lenin was perfectly right—of a still more 
ruthless and unsparing exploitation of the shiftless mass of the poor 
peasantry.” 

Prof. Carr's views seem to be that Russia was at the dead end—she 
could not resolve her problems by any means except those advocated by 
Lenin. His judgment is not supported by historical fact. The Stolipin 
reform met a real demand and found a favorable response from the peasantry. 
Lenin himself, to win the peasants, promised them more land and encouraged 
partitioning of estates. Had the peasants known Lenin’s real design, to de- 
prive them of land and force them into collective farms, he could not have 
attained power. The Russian peasant, to this day, does not want to be 
communized and continues to pay dearly for his gullibility. 

After emancipation, the industrialization of Russia proceeded very rapidly. 
Prof. A. L. Bowley estimated that, at the end of the 19th and the beginning 
of the 20th century, the greatest real increase in the national wealth and 
per capita income was in Russia and the United States. Soviet historian 
P. I. Lyashchenko writes: “After 1870, the development of capitalistic re- 
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lationships began to proceed at a rapid, and at times tempestuous speed.” 
Russia proved that, through great social and economic reforms, she was 
capable of resolving her problems of reconstruction in a peaceful and orderly 
manner. 

During World War I, Russia, though blockaded and isolated from her 
allies, was able to fight for more than three years on two fronts, against 
Germany and Turkey. The reverses of the war and the loss of confidence 
in the government were responsible for the revolutionary changes in Feb- 
ruary, 1917. The February Revolution was peaceful and accepted by the 
whole of Russia—the Czar abdicated the throne and the Provisional govern- 
ment took over like the American Revolution, the February Revolution 
promulgated complete freedom of speech and of the press, freedom of re- 
ligion, and the summoning of a Constituent Assembly. Lenin immediately 
began to attack the Provisional government, which unfortunately had no 
leaders of Stolipin’s abilities, and in October, 1917, was able to overthrow it. 

Before the Bolshevik revolution, political and economic changes were 
evolutionary. “The Russian Revolution of 1917,” says a well known 
American historian of Russia, H. Schwartz, ‘came not at the end of a 
long period of stagnation and decay, but rather after more than a half 
century of the most rapid and comprehensive economic progress.” 

The advent of Lenin to power, as Prof. Carr's study shows, was a death 
knell to all progress and achievements of the Russian people. The Bolsheviks 
tried to uproot the past, and to build a new order on unknown principles. 
The process of uprooting was carried on with increasing violence and terror 
until the spring of 1921, when Lenin was compelled to change its course 
and introduce a New Economic Policy (N.E.P.) of moderation and con- 
cessions. During the fateful years, 1917—1921, the Bolshevik regime was 
demolishing all pre-revolutionary institutions and creating its own. It 
nationalized, without compensation, all land except peasants, all major indus- 
tries, banks, the precious metals and money in excess of 10,000 rubles, 
factories, mines, and merchant marine; annulled all domestic and foreign 
obligations ; converted trade unions and cooperatives societies into government 
controlled organizations; introduced labor conscription and workers’ control 
in industries; set peasant against peasant by creating “committees of poor”; 
tried to build a single state controlled economy through the introduction of 
collective farms and trusts in industry; assumed the responsibility of dis- 
tributing all goods and services; experimented with a moneyless economy; 
set up a ‘grain dictatorship” to force peasants to surrender grain to the 
government; mercilessly suppressed every opposition and uprising among 
peasants and workers, and liquidated numerous individuals and whole classes. 

What were the results of these measures? The economic collapse of 
Soviet Russia assumed proportions unknown in human history. In 1920 the 
total output in industry had sunk to 10-12 per cent of what it was in 1913. In 
some industries it was as low as 2 per cent. The supply of fuel was equally 
catastrophic. Low output and the drought of 1921 brought a famine 
which wiped out millions of people and threatened additional, from 22 to 
27 millions. As always, the American people responded to this disaster and 
sent Mr. Hoover to Russia to relieve the situation. Riots and strikes which 
broke out in villages and cities were suppressed with utmost cruelty, but 
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in March, 1921, this general discontent had found support in the Red Navy, 
in Kronstadt. The Red Navy, the guardian of the revolution, rose against 
its leaders and demanded the calling of a Constituent Assembly and freedom 
of trade. The Kronstadt Revolt was crushed, but it sobered the Bolshevik 
leaders and forced them to loosen the reins of the dictatorship. In the 
spring of 1921, Lenin announced the New Economic Policy (N.E.P.), already 
mentioned. 

Under the N.E.P., markets were restored; freedom of trade permitted; 
peasants could sell their produce; private enterprise was restored for small- 
scale industry; large-scale industries remained in the lands of the government, 
but put on the principle of “economic accounting,” i.e., profit bases; wage 
equality was abolished and working discipline restored by giving the man- 
agement full authority; banks were reestablished and money stabilized; 
budget and the system of taxation were revised, and attempts were made to 
induce foreign capital to be invested. As a result of these changes, economic 
conditions began to improve rapidly. Lenin called this new system “state 


capitalism.” It was a compromise between collectivism and individualism, J 


state control and private initiative. The N.E.P. was not, however to remain 
permanently; it was as Lenin said, a “retreat—for a new attack’’; the com. 
munist ideal was not abandoned, but only temporarily shelved. 

In the last chapter, The Beginning of Planning, Prof. Carr shows how 
the practical application of planning, so important in the Marxian concept 
of socialism, met difficulties and led to disputes among the Bolshevik leaders. 
He might have pointed out that socialist planning inevitably leads to the 
exploitation of workers by the government. 

To throw additional light on the agrarian policies of hte Bolshevik 
regime, Prof. Carr adds a note—Marx, Engels and the Peasant—in which 
he shows that the communist leaders believed in large-scale methods of 
production both in agriculture and industry as indispensable conditions of 
socialism. As a result of this belief, the Bolshevik government used force 
to establish large collective farms. Prof. Carr does not mention the views 
of such communist writers as Edward David and Karl Kantsky who dis- 
agreed with Marx and Engels. They pointed out the differences between 
agriculture and industry and maintained that the advantages of large-scale 
production in industry could not apply to agriculture. “Where large and 
small holdings were worked with the same appliances and the same knowl- 
edge,” says Kantsky, ‘‘the small holdings always prove to be superior.” 

It should also be pointed out that in their endeavor to outproduce 
America, the Bolshevik leaders have relied upon machines, technicians and 
brute force. They do not realize that freedom alone made America 9 
productive. 

The Bolshevik Revolution as revealed by Prof. Carr has been a drag 
not only upon the Russian people but also upon the rest of the world. 
Though some of Prof. Carr's interpretations and judgments are open to 
doubt, his work, like W. H. Chamberlain’s, The Russian Revolution, 1917- 
1921, will remain a most important contribution to the history of revolutions. 


T. A. MOGILNITSKY 
Loyola University, Chicago 





Notes and Comments 


Last year the Institute Caro y Cuervo of Bogota, Colombia, pub- 
lished as the ninth of its series of cultural publications a critical 
edition of the works of a forgotten author of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, Juan de Cueto y Mena. The editor of this very scholarly 
volume is Professor Archer Woodford of Loyola University, Chicago. 
It has been a long time since we have seen such minute exactness 
in any critical or definite edition of a writer. In the Prologue to these 
Obras de Juan de Cueto y Mena, José Manuel Rivas Sacconi gives a 
brief sketch of all that is known of the life of Cueto y Mena. He 
was baptized in La Mancha in Spain in 1604, went to Cartagena of 
the Indies before his marriage there in 1637, apparently was an 
apothecary, and was sued for some 20,000 pesos debts in 1669. His 
health declined during six months in jail where he awaited trial. 
Afterwards nothing is known of him, except that he was still alive 
in 1674, and the poems, discourses, and relations which Dr. Wood- 
ford so capably analyzes from the Spanish editions. Where Cueto 
y Mena got the university training and the erudition revealed in his 
works remains a mystery. 


* * * * 


The University of California Press added two new numbers, 43 
and 44, to the University of California Publications in History. These 
are The Early Career of Lord Rockingham, 1730-1765, by G. H. 
Guttridge in fifty-three pages paper-bound, and The Correspondence 
Between Henry Stephens Randall and Hugh Blair Grigsby, 1856- 
1861, edited with an introduction and notes by Frank J. Klingberg 
and Frank W. Klingberg. The letters and index fill 180 of the 
196 pages. The letters, from the Brock Collection of the Huntington 
Library, are of interest to historians in many points since they are 
the comments of Randall of New York, Jefferson’s biographer, and 
Grigsby, the outstanding scholar of early Virginia history, on Jef- 
ferson and democracy. 

The John Gray Blount Papers, edited by Alice Barnwell Keith, 
Volume I, 1764-1789, came from the State Department of Archives 
and History, Raleigh, North Carolina. The editor had as her back- 
ground the preparation of a doctoral dissertation on “The Three 
Blount Brothers in Business and Politics, 1783-1812.” From over 
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10,000 items she has selected those of more than ephemeral value. 
Students of trade and merchandizing will have to note these and the 
following letters, and others will find many pertinent comments 
upon the events of the times. This volume runs to 572 pages. 


* * * * 


A new and completely revised edition of the Dictionary of World 
Literature has been published by Philosophical Library, New York. 
This is a collaborative work engaging 260 authorities under the 
general editorship of Joseph J. Shipley, whose purpose is to define 
and describe terms, forms, and techniques of the various literary arts 
and to present in brief essay form their principles and problems. The 
items are arranged in dictionary order. The longer descriptions 
follow the encyclopedia pattern and include brief bibliographies. 
The book is very useful for ready reference. So also is another of 
the Philosophical Library publications—The New Dictionary of 
American History, which appeared last year. This is designed to 
be a means of settling many arguments common to many drawing 
rooms, dining rooms and classrooms. It has the advantage of 
being up-to-date in its choice of items, including in its pages defini- 
tions, catch-phrases, recent events, and institutions, but is of use 
only for essential reference data. 


* * * * 


For thirteen years the Harvard University Press published and 
distributed the Handbook of Latin American Studies as prepared 
by the Hispanic Foundation of the Library of Congress. The Uni- 
versity of Florida Press has contracted to publish Numbers 14, 
15, and 16, and has recently issued Number 15 for 1952, under 
the editorship of Francisco Aguilera and Elsie Brown. The present 
volume is appropriately dedicated to the memory of José Toribio 
Medina “in recognition of his great contribution to the development 
of bibliography in the Americas.” Toribio would indeed be de- 
lighted to see this excellently printed volume and he would be more 
than pleased at this series of annual bibliographies. The contribut- 
ing editors and co-editors have done exceptionally well in the in- 
troductions to the sections which they arranged and in the brief de- 
scriptions of the items listed. In view of the increasing number of 
books and periodicals coming from Hispanic America the Handbook 
is a necessary and welcome publication. 
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The Caribbean: People, Problems, and Prospects, edited by A. 
Curtis Wilgus, is the second volume of the Publications of the 
School of Inter-American Studies sponsored by the University of 
Florida. The twenty addresses printed in this work were delivered 
in December, 1951, and set up by the University of Florida Press 
in very nice format. Among the contributors appear the names of 
specialists in one or other field of inter-American concern, some of 
whom present detailed studies while others offer syntheses. The 
conferences are organized around five large headings: Health in the 
Caribbean, Land, Trade, Culture, and Diplomacy. As planned by 
Dr. Wilgus they supplement the studies of the preceding year, pub- 
lished in The Caribbean at Mid-Century. 

From these papers the reader gets impressions of the enormity 
of the problems confronting the peoples of the twelve republics 
under scrutiny. In his introduction Dr. Wilgus graphically indi- 
cates all of the troubles in five “discouraging vignettes.” In the 
first of these he beholds the usages made of the water in a public 
fountain in a Mexican plaza: birds, animals, and people drink of it 
or lave in it. How can the problems of health and sanitation be 
solved in the presence of such an attitude toward microbes as prevails 
among sixty million people? The speakers of the conference indi- 
cate what has been and is being done to check such outstanding 
enemies to life as yellow fever, smallpox, hookworm, yaws, maleria, 
typhus, and other general or local enemies. Despite all this, the 
population is on the increase, which brings up the question of land, 
land distribution, clearance, output, and fertilization, where folk 
are in primitive unconcern about the output of farming and grazing 
acres. What should be done to develop concern and output? There 
should be no products for trade under prevalent circumstances, but 
in the section on trade we find that over half of our foreign trade 
is with these twelve Caribbean republics. And, moreover, the total 
private American capital invested in the area is now about three 
billion dollars, according to William L. Schurz. This seems safe, 
though, quite paradoxically, the over-all financing program seems 
financially unsound. The reader will find many startling and stimu- 
lating thoughts in this volume. 


* * * * 


Those who have read History and Human Relations, written by 
Herbert Butterfield of Cambridge University seem to be favorably 
impressed by it. The book was published by Macmillan, as was an 
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earlier volume, The Origins of Modern Science, by the same author. 
In History and Human Relations, eight essays are included, with 
such interesting titles as ““The Christian and Historical Study;’’ “The 
Dangers of History”; and “History as a Branch of Literature.” The 
necessity of a Christian outlook on history is stressed. A high moral 
code is demanded of the historian. Professor Butterfield believes 
that historians could do much more than they have in the past in 
the furtherance of international harmony. He considers all religious 
persecutions wrong. He regrets that World War I and II strength- 
ened Russia as they did, but he writes much that is significant on the 
relationship that exists between Russia and the West. This material 
seems especially important with the passing of Josef Stalin from the 
earthly scene. 
2 oe ¢ 


A real service has been performed by Professor Harold E. Briggs 
of Southern Illinois University, and his wife. They have recently 
given us Nancy Hanks Lincoln, a truly scholarly and detailed in- 
vestigation of Abraham Lincoln’s mother. They have avoided using 
groundless rumors and have preferred to limit themselves to factual 
material. Matters still in doubt have been left in that status. The 
authors admit that they are not sure where Nancy Hanks was born. 
They doubt that she was illegitimate, and give convincing reasons 
for their doubts. They give much evidence to show that Thomas 
Lincoln, Abraham's father, was not as shiftless as he has often been 
painted. The life of the Lincoln family in Kentucky and the valid 
reasons for the move to Indiana in 1816 are well presented. Readers 
will learn much not only about the Lincolns but also about life in 
general in Kentucky and in Indiana during the early part of the 
past century. The book is published by Bookman Associates, New 
York City. 





